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Switsvry is a ncat and thriving borough, whose 
population are mostly of the middle and lower 
classes, among whom, not a few professional men, 
principally legal and medical, find tolerable scope 
for their exertions. It does not concern the reader 
to know the exact situation of Swilbury upon the 
map of England, or what branch of manufactures 
provides ceeupation and subsistence for its inha- 
bitants. Knough that it is in some sort a manu- 
facturing town, busy and prosperous when trade 
is brisk ; and dull, miserable, and dead as ditch- 
water when trade is flat, and exports are few. 
From time out of mind the old town has returned 
one member to Parliament; and from time out of 
mind, too, the free and independent electors of 
Swilbury have been, through all their generations, 
to use their favourite expression, ‘ truc-blue,”’ 
deep as indigo. Church and King was their 
watchword through the reigns of all the Georges ; 
and in every Parliament during the last hundred 
years, at least, the Honourable Bulworthy Brag, 
Baronet, has been their worthy, consistent, and 
dumb representative in the people’s House of 
Commons; for though the Brags are individually 
mortal, like their neighbours, and drop into the 
family-vault when their time comes, the race is a 
productive one; and Brag Hall has not wanted a 
brag since the days of the Restoration, or Swil- 
bury a candidate, since the first Bulworthy conde- 
scended to solicit the sweet voices of the electors. 

jut it is now some years since an ominous 
change began to steal over the political aspect of 
the town. Even betore the advent of Free-trade, 
Which, as the landlord of the Pipe and Pillars is 
ion of declaring, did a good deal for Swilbury, 
democracy had crept into the borough, and the 
Yellow clement began to be discernible in the 
vacillating opinions of some of the most re- 
spectable potwallopers who boasted a voice in 
the representation. But with Free-trade came a 
gradual but continuous increase of population, 
principally made up of the new party. The 
borough was split up into two factions ; and though 
the Blues, from their numbers and influence, had 
the upper hand, the Yellows were none the less 
holsy and uproarious. At the election of 1847, 
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the worthy proprietor of Bulworthy Hall received a 
terrible shock to his nervous system, which well- 
nigh disgusted him with mankind in general, and 
with Swilbury-kind in particular. This was 
owing to the favour which his own born consti- 
tuents testified towards the pretensions of an im- 
pudent fellow ofan ironmaster, who dared to con- 
sent to have himself put in nomination against a 
Brag, of Brag Hall. Of course, the rascal reaped 
nothing but defeat from the motion ; the majority 
of the voters retained their loyalty and adhered to 
the old colour, and the baronet, of course, was 
returned as usual, but a little flustered with the 
barefaced impudence of the opposition, and most 
disagreeably excited with the tumult and uproar 
of the pretended contest. It was thought by 
some that grief for the degeneracy of Swilbury 
shortened his days; others said it was gout that 
brought him to his end; but whatever the cause, 
within a twelvemonth of his return, he had joined 
his ancestors beneath the big monument in Swil- 
bury church-yard, and another Bulworthy (he 
was the seventh) reigned in his stead. There 
was no opposition to Septimus. When the old 
Bulworthy dicd, a corrupt administration was 
also in its last agonies; and the ironmaster stood 
aloof, not choosing to be at the trouble of a canvas, 
which, even if successful, would have to be re- 
peated in a few months at farthest. The new 
baronet took his seat, and hugged himself in 
fancied security, imagining that the late defeat of 
the Yellows had taught them a lesson of prudence, 
which would suffice them for one generation at 
least. But soon after came the bungling budget 
which blew up the Protectionist Ministry. Par- 
liament was dissolved, new writs were issued, all 
Swilbury went mad for the ironmaster, and Sep- 
timus saw with apprehension and horror the whole 
town and neighbourhood swallowed up in the 
vortex of a contested election. 

Swilbury has awoke up at last from its long 
sleep. The Pipe and Pillars, veiled in a profusion 
of yellow flags, is hardly visible to the eyes of the 
public. ‘Cogswell for Swilbury!”’ “Cogswell 
for ever!’ “ None but Cogswell !’’—these are the 
significant words borne on banners in the air, flut- 
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‘sion, but was not exactly clear from what quarter 


and waving majestically over the roof. Brass- it came. The address of the new member to the 
bands, big drums and beer have banished business | independent electors of Swilbury, which he had 
from the town. Everybody is idle because every- | stuck up in his back room, helped him to some- 
body is so busy. Cogswell has been put in nomi- | thing like a conclusion on this subject, and he felt 

very strongly inclined to cut the baronet in spite 


nation ; the Mayor has declared the show of hands | 
in his favour; he has made the right sort of|of the butlers daily chin, which, of course, he 


speech at the hustings, parried a dead cat intended | would lose if he did, and vote for Cogswell. He 
to floor him, diverting it point-blank to the head | was cogitating upon this step one morning, having 
of the bewildered Bulworthy; and gained the | just spelled over the address for the twenticth time, 
goodwill of the potwallopers, more especially of when a messenger from the Pipe and Pillars burst 
those who have no votes to give, by afew timely | suddenly into his shop with a command for his 
jokes. Polling-day is drawing nigh. Agents are | services immediately on behalf of Mr. Snardle, 
at work canvassing from house to house. The | Crawford Cogswell, Esq.’s London agent, who had 
town is full of new faces flitting hither and thither, | just arrived. Suddles donned a clean apron, and 
and more are arriving byevery train. The inns| seizing his curling irons, entered the Pipe and 
are all occupied, and prodigiously noisy and wake- | Pillars at the heels of the waiter. — em 
ful till long past midnight. Bulworthy, aroused; The London agent was a tall, thin and livid- 
to the necessity of exertion, has compromised with | faced gentleman in solemn black, who ought to 
his dignity, and allowed his supporters to convert | have been taciturn and reserved. He was, on the 
the Green Dragon into the citadel of the Blues. | contrary, talkative, gracious, and familiar, and 
‘‘ Brag and the Constitution!” floats in gold letters | while submitting his head to the manipulations of 
on a violet ground, upon a broad banner projecting | the barber, carried on a conversation in a most 
from the balcony, in which a dozen brazen- lively and agreeable style. Putting various ques- 
throated trumpets appeal to the hearts of the; tions, which Suddles answered with astonishing 
electors at regular intervals. The band of the} readiness and volubility—he ended by proposing 
Yellows perambulates the town in a monster van, | that the barber should accept service ostensibly as a 
followed by a rabble of boys, all day, and squats | flagman, though he would not be called upon to bear 
at night over against the Committee-room at the ; the banner, but mercly to use his industry and in- 
Pipe and Pillars, which is crammed within by | fluence in prosecuting the canvass on behalf of the 
flagmen, clerks, tellers, canvassers, whippers-in, | liberal candidate. Suddles, who had never had 
&e. &e. Never was Swilbury in such a state of | the honour of such a conference before, at once 
excitement before, or the glorious constitution at | accepted the proposal, and promised everything. 
such a glorious premium. What further arguments the agent used to spur 
Samuel Suddles is a small man, in a small way | the barber to immediate diligence, or of what com- 
of business, in a small strect. Born and bred aj} plexion they were, we need not stay to consider— 
barber, he had been endowed by nature with two | their effect was that Suddles, merely pitching his 
qualities which he possessed in the greatest per-| apron, razors, combs, brushes, and curling-irons 
fection—one was an extraordinary talent for the | into his shop, and calling upon his wife to attend 
perception of a grievance, and the other a power | to customers, should any come, started off at once 
of loquacity which Xantippe might have envied. | to try the effect of his rhetoric upon his friends 
Both were of use to him in his profession, as they | and neighbours. He had not been gone ten 
enabled him to command the attention of his | minutes when Lawyer Chivers, the baronet’s man 
‘subjects’ without making them laugh, an im-/| of business, and his principal electioneering ma- 
propriety of which no shavee was ever known to} nager, dashed into the shop in search of him. 
be guilty while under his hand. Suddles was a; Mrs. Suddles did not know when he would be at 
a family man, and full of family woes, and these } home—he had left no message; he might return 
he knew, no man better, all originated in the directly—he might not return till night—could 
corruption of the governing powers. He had a she do anything > Time was precious: the lawyer 
vote, but was far from knowing the value it might | waited a few moments impatiently, and then put 
ge to him, from want of experience. Iitherto | the question abruptly—Was Suddles going to vote 
e had voted, like his father before him, for the | for the baronet? 

old member—and seeing that he daily shaved| ‘Good gracious! Muster Chivers, sir, to be 
the baronet’s butler, he would until lately have | sure he is. Who else should he vote for?” 
thought it rank ingratitude to have done other-| ‘You are sure of that?” 

wise. | But a barber's shop is in some sorta school; ‘Quite sure, sir. Why he and his father 
of philosophy—it is a centre of general resort and | before him always voted for the Brags—and ain't 
general discussion, and new ideas on any subject | the butler at the Hall his best customer ?” 

are sure to be examined and sifted wherever; ‘ When did he go last to the Hall >” 

beards are mown. Suddles, under the influence} “ This blessed morning, to be sure, afore break- 


of the liberal principles which were developed in | fast.” 


tering from the windows of the Committee-room, 








his hearing, began to think of revising his poli-| ‘Ah, very good, then I may rely upon him; 


tical opinions. The first fact which he gathered | good morning”—and the lawyer was departing, 
from the examination upon which he entered, was | but a second thought brought him to a stand. 
that he hadn’t any political opinions to revise; it| ‘Stop, Mrs. Suddles,” he said, and he drew out 
is true he groaned under a gencral sense of oppres- ; his pursco—‘ I am in your husband’s debt, tell him 
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to place this to my account—good morning’’— | 


' 


and he left the shop. 


Mrs. Suddles, with five golden pieces in her | 


open palm, stood for several minutes the picture 
of astonishment. Suddles had certainly set a 
a couple of razors for Mr. Chivers—two months | 
ago—that she knew, because the lawyer had sent 
them back again, with the information that they 
were considerably worse for the operation. What 
he could mean by debt, and giving her five sove- 
reigns, and making off, without explanation, she 
couldn’t imagine. However, as the good woman 
observed to herself, ‘‘ five pounds is no affront to 
nobody,’’ and she resolved to make the best of it 
for the use of the household. So she put it in her 
pocket, thinking it might, perhaps, be as well to 
say nothing about it to Suddles, at least for the 
present. Perhaps the lawyer had made a mis- 
take in his hurry to be gone—she should know 
more about it by and bye. The barber's wife 
was too busy to pursue these reflections further. 
Gentlemen, in leathern aprons, came in to be 
shaved, and a whole school of boys to be cropped, 
previous to being paraded before the new candi- 
date, who had shown extraordinary interest in 
the state of education in Swilbury. Then there 
were the four little Suddles to attend to, the 
eldest of whom was fortunately big enough to 
do the lathering, and look after the rest upon an 
emergency. 

Suddles did not come home till after midnight, 
aud then he was far gone in a state of beer, a 
thing, to do him justice, not usual with him, ex- 
cept on holiday occasions. When his sleepy spouse 
let him in, she mentioned that lawyer Chivers 
had called in the morning. Suddles hiccupped a 
threat to smash him into shivers as an ‘‘ uncon- 
stitooshional humbug,” and after repeating his 
threat a dozen times, consented to go to bed. The 
next day was Saturday. Suddles dispatched his 
wife in the morning to the Hall to operate upon 
the butler, and to apologize for him on the ground 
of ‘“‘a little shakiness.’”” The butler, of course, 
attributed this to drinking overnight to the suc- 
cess of the Blues—and there was no suspicion at 
the Hall of the defection of the barber. When 
his helpmate returned home she found her hus- 
band again absent, where, or on what business, 
she had no idea. He made his appearance in the 
afternoon in time to reap the customary Saturday 
night’s crop, which on this occasion happened to 
he large beyond all precedent in his experience. 
He had never seen such a number of strange faces, | 
hor, he thought to himself, such ungentlemanly | 
ones, in the town before. His hand was weary 
with wielding the razor, and it was past midnight 
ere the tide of bristly beards ceased to flow in. 
Sunday morning it was the same, and until 
noon had struck he found his hands full of busi- 
hess. The barber went to bed after dinner, to 
make up the arrears of sleep, and recruit strength 
for certain labours which he foresaw on the mor- 
tow, and the morrow’s morrow, which would be 
the day of the poll. 


Un Monday the Swilbury shaver was to be 
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ported progress daily to Snardle at his professional 
lls, and had pledged himself for a goodly num- 
ber of the ten-pounders, whom he had gained 
over by unanswerable arguments to the Yellow 


ca 


interest. Among these, however, were two or 
three who took a great deal of looking-after. Tho 


town cobbler, Larrup, especially, who was the 


fatherly founder of the Crispin Codger’s Club, and 
whose example, it was supposed, might go a great 
way, was intoxicated from morning to night. 
That would not have signified much had the man 
got drunk upon principle, but the ignorant block- 
head used no discrimination—tippling promiscu- 
ously in any tavern that happened to be open and 
nearest at hand, whatever its presiding colour 
might be. Then there was Wriggle, the plumber, 
who couldn’t make up his mind, and wanted more 
enlightenment previous to a final decision. Fur- 
ther, there was cause for uneasiness in the fact, 
which there was no concealing from Swilbury 
throats, that the Green Dragon brewed the best 
beer; and it was thought, too, by some, that the 
old Conservative party had very powerful reasons 
on their side. It was plain that the battle would 
be a very hard-fought one—the best proof of 
which was that the bets ran pretty even on the 
subject, and no one talked of the long odds save 
those who had not any money to stake. At night 
the barber’s shop and back room were the rendez- 
vous of his peculiar coterie of converts. Larrup 
had been caught and conveyed thither, nothing 
loth—and Wriggle too, though he had not yet 
pronounced, honoured the company with his pre- 
sence. Suddles was in quite a glorified state as 
he marshalled his precious Iambs, and adminis- 
tered brandy in thimble-fulls, by way of a whet, 
and congratulations without number, ere they 
adjourned to the Pipe and Pillars for a supper 
and jollification. 

The supper was pronounced “the thing,”—it 
was supposed to be the barber’s treat—and the 


jollification that ensued lacked nothing that money 


and lungs could supply to render it equally ac- 
ceptable. Larrup was soon merging towards a 
condition that would have entitled him to take 
up a position under the table. This was a climax 
towards which Suddles looked with satisfaction, 
designing to transfer him to his house, and, 
locking him up for the night, thus make sure of 
his vote and influence. Wriggle did not advance 
so satisfactorily, but drank with caution. Of the 
rest the barber felt he could make pretty sure; 
and he industriously plied the plumber with the 
best, in the hopes of bringing him round to a 
manageable state. The fun and frolic grew fast 
and furious; but in the midst of it there came a 
tap at the door; a boy had brought a note from 
Mr. Snardle demanding the attendance of the 
barber for a few moments at his lodgings. Suddles, 
apologizing to the company, and promising 4 
speedy return, made off to the house of his patron. 
When he got there, he found that no one had been 
sent for him. ‘The note was a hoax, evidently a 
contrivance to draw him away from his post. 

hurried back with all possible haste, and resumed 





“ch ¢verywhere but at his shop. He had re- 





his place at the head of the table; but oa 
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round, Larrup and Wriggle were not to be scen. 
Trap, the tinker, informed him that the old cob- 
bler was gone out for a breath of air, in charge of 
Wriggle who had volunteered to take care of him, 
and that both would return presently—“ trust 
‘em.”’ They did not return at all. Suddles grew 


up and seating him on the table, clamoured aguin 
for the oath. Suddles refused to swear, and 
threatened the vengeance of the law; and when 


‘they proffered him wine, refused to drink, being 
at this time in a towering passion, and beside him- 


self with excitement. They threw the wine in his 


alarmed, and vacating his chair in favour of the | face, and knocked him from his perch, and might 
“Vice,” set off in pursuit. By this time it was, have half killed him, but just then a couple of 
past twelve o’clock, and the town was compara- | carriages drove up to the garden-gate to carry the 


tively quiet. The bartsr ran hurriedly through | 
the whole town—popped in at every open door, | 


enlightened Blues to the poll. Seizing the poor 
barber, who was now well-nigh stunned by blows 


and made all the inquiries it was possible to make, | and ill-usage, by the neck, they dragged him out 
Worn out at length with the! to the landing, and opening a trap-door which led 


to no purpose. | 


chase, and despai 


iring of coming up with the fugi- | to a dark loft between the ceiling and the roof, 


tives that night, he turned his face homewards | hoisted him in head-foremost. Having thus boxed 


and got to bed. 

He could not sleep, and lay revolving the cir- | 
cumstances in his mind. Could it be that the | 
plumber was a spy in the pay of the enemy? | 
The suspicion, once awakened, was soon confirmed 
by a hundred corroborative facts which now re- | 
eurred to his recollection. Slow as he was, the 
barber could not avoid coming to that conclusion | 
before drowsiness stole over him. Awake at) 
cock-crow, he rose with the dawn, and resumed | 
the search, if not with success, at least with one 


good result—the certainty, to wit, that neither | 1 
groped for the trap-door—it was fast bolted on 


the missing cobbler nor the delinquent plumber 


‘up the barber, they drove off, exulting in the 


deed, to the poll. 

When Suddles recovered his senses, he com- 
menced feeling about his dark prison, and soon 
ascertained that he was not alone. His hand fell 


‘upon a leathern apron heaving with the heavy 


breathing of a sleeper; he felt for the nose of the 
recumbent figure, and gave it a hearty tweak. 
‘“‘Cogswell for ever’! saluted his ears, in the 
well-known voice of old Larrup. ‘‘Ifere’s a pretty 


‘kettle of fish !’’ said the barber, ‘I’ve found my 


man and lost myself. What's to be done?” He 


were in the town, unless, which was not likely, | the other side, and refused to yield to any pres- 


they were lying concealed in some private dwell-| sure he could bring to bear upon it. 
As carly as possible, after a hasty breakfast, | the village clock strike two: the poll would 


ing. 


He heard 


the barber beat up his recruits, and contiding them | close by four; and here were he and his friend the 
to a trusty agent, saw them marched off to the} chief of the Codgers in durance vile two miles 


polling-booth, by twos and threes, and thus con- | 


from the scene of action. He lay on his back, 


trived to get them off his mind before the morn-| and gave a desperate kick at the tiles above him 


ing waned. 


state of affairs, and that worthy, testifying the 
most virtuous indignation at the trick that had 


been played them, urged him to leave no means | 


untricd to discover the cobbler. Suddles now re- 
collected that Wriggle had a little place at Tottle- 
ton, two miles off, which he let in summer-time 
to visitors. He felt sure that the cobbler had been 
carried thither, and at once set off, as fast as he 
could walk, to reconnoitre. He was upon the 
right track, but ignorant of the perils that awaited 
him. 

When he drew near the house, which was a 
small four-roomed cottage standing a little back 


from the main road, he was made aware by sounds | 


of laughter and certain odours which assailed his 
experienced olfactories, that a jovial band within 
were doing their best to make themselves com- 
fortable. Never doubting that Larrup was one of 


their number, and thinking to surprise and carry | 


him off—he dashed into the passage, ran upstairs, 
and found himself in the presence of a party of 
the Blues, with Wriggle at their head. They 
received him with shout and jeers, and clapping 
to the door and locking it, swore he was their 
prisoner, and that he should not go forth until he 
had taken his Bible oath that he would vote for 
the baronet. The barber commenced an harangue 
upon the liberty of the subject and the freedom 
of election; but they knocked his hat over his 


eyes, and tripped up his heels—then picking him | 


He acquainted Snardle with the) 


—happy thought !—a batch of them fell off and 
went rattling down into the garden. The barber 
leaped up and pushed out his head just in time 
to see lawyer Chivers rolling by in his gig. The 
lawyer pulled up in amazement at the spectacle 


of one whom he imagined to be a warm adherent 


of his own party stuck fast by the neck ina 


pillory of pantiles. He sent his servant to the 


rescuc, Who getting in at the window, undid the 
trap-door and relieved the barber, who for the 
present made no mention of the cobbler, having 
been able to discern upon the admission of the 
light that he was steeped in drunkenness, and 
utterly incapable of voting. 

With a brief expression of thanks and a polite 
bow to the lawyer, who was on his way to fetch 
to the poll an invalid voter in the baronct’s im 
terest, Suddles set off for Swilbury as fast as he 
could run. Snardle was no sooner in possession 
of the facts of the case, than he packed a couple 
of chaises with Yellows of the combative sort, and 
despatched them to the rescue of the cobble. 
Larrup was drawn forth—whether dead or alive, 


it appeared impossible to say. Suddles, having. 


recorded his vote for Cogswell, met the cortége 
bearing the insensible cobbler on its return. 
They drew up at the doctor’s and carried 
in their speechless patient. Dr. Forecps pre 
nounced at once, the moment he had felt his 
pulse, that the cobbler had been “bottled,” and 
hoped the business might not have been overdon®, 
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of which he appeared to seem dubious. The} Suddles had grown into great importance, and 
stomach-pump was applied, at least so say the was the talkative oracle of a pretty extensive 
newspapers—and then the voice of old Larrup circle. True, he had lost the patronage of the 
was heard once more ejaculating ‘‘Cogswell for baronet’s butler; but he had gained renown as a 
ever !—Brag be——” They were his last words. clever fellow who had outwitted lawyer Chivers 
The man was dead. The free and independent and the Blues—and a bold one, to boot, who had 
elector had been drugged to death by his free not scrupled to throw them overboard. His his- 
brother elector, and his voice was dumb for tory of the election, of which he could enumerate 
evermore. every particular, became a standing entertainment 
It is not true that dead men tell no tales. The for a large and bristly audience, and he was in 
murderer’s creed is a lying one. The dead cobbler , the habit of dwelling at considerable length on 
did more harm to the Blue faction than a score of his own share, which according to him was by 
living Yellows could have done. Rumour has|no means a small one, in securing the recent 
many tongues, and they ere never so busy as at | triumph. 
election time. In ten minutes the news was, Suddenly, however, after about a fortnight’s 
known to every man in Swilbury—and Cogswell | very prodigal self-ovation, the barber was noticed 
who had lagged in the poll since the morning, | to become exceedingly taciturn, and, on the sub- 
till he was above a hundred in the rear, pulled up ject of the election, utterly oblivious of every 
rapidly as the hour for closing drew nigh. Many single event—he who had been regarded as the 
who had resolved not to vote at all, came forward | first authority on disputed points of fact—a sort 
at the instigation of the cobbler’s death, to be! of talking cyclopedia of general details. Whe- 
revenged on the party who had occasioned it; | ther this change in his habits had any connection 
and others who had reserved their votes for the! with the sudden rumours of a Petition, which be- 
baronet, in case they should be wanted, gave | gan to circulate pretty freely among the Blues— 
them to his opponent, to show their abhorrence of | or whether it was due to a conversation with 
the deed. When the hour struck for closing the | Snardle, who just at this time again appeared in 
poll, the numbers were thought to be even; but} Swilbury, when he was shaved and curled by 
the final totting-up showed a majority for Cogs- | Suddles at the Pipe and Pillars, we must leave 
well, of eleven votes—and, to the unspeakable|the reader to judge. Perhaps each of these 
surprise and mortification of Bulworthy Brag,|cvents may have contributed to obfuscate the 
Baronet, of Brag Hall, the high bailiff declared | memory of the barber—who now, strange to say, 
the ironmaster duly elected to represent the | could not speak with positive certainty in regard 
borough of Swilbury in Parliament. The triumph|to any single circumstance connected with the 
of liberal principles had not been achieved with- | late election. 
out a severe struggle; a dense crop of broken| We must now shift the scene. Swilbury dis- 
heads and battered visages had sprung up sponta-| appears in the far distance, and the unfinished 
neously round the hustings towards the termina- | towers and turrets of the New Palace at West- 
tion of the contest, and when the result was} minster rise into view. Here we are at West- 
proclaimed, and exhibited in figures a foot long! minster Ilall, passing through which we ascend 
jrom the platform, the rage of the Blues knew no | the broad steps which lead into the penetralia of 
bounds. Balked of a victory in one way, they! the Commons House. On, over the tesselated 
determined to have it in another. By dint of pavements, through St. Stephen’s Hall, where the 
bludgeon and fist and iron-shod toes, they gained! statue of Falkland waits for that of Cromwell— 
the mastery in the streets—drove the Yellows to! through the Central Hall, with its muddy-looking 
a shameful retreat—and, headed by Wriggle, and | frescoes, and blank spaces for more—and on again 
a band of his glaziers, commenced a combined | into the long corridor into which open the Com- 
assault on their windows. The Pipe and Pillars} mittee Rooms of the House. Here, to-day, we 
went to smash in a few minutes; and then they | are stopped by a crowd composed of such anoma- 
visited consecutively with a storm of pebble-stones | lous constituents as give the lie to the time- 
the abodes of all whom they imagined had any | honoured distich which says that birds of a fea- 
claim to their gratitude. Dire was the din—and | ther flock together. Here are fellows with short- 
cruel was the wrath of the defeated faction, which | tailed coats and top-boots, ‘‘ fancy ’’-looking men 
struck terror to the heart of Swilburyon theevening | with spotted Belchers round their necks and 
of that eventful day. The opportune arrival of a} ‘* bully’ legibly written in their faces: here are 
detachment of military towards night-fall re- | seedy vagabonds in shreds of shirts and ill-patched 
stored something like peace, and gave the success- | garments smelling of stale-beer, whose only 
ful party the opportunity of creeping forth from! wealth is a promising crop of “ grog-blossoms ” 
their hiding-places and celebrating their conquest. | at the end of the nose: here are sturdy yeomen 
An interval of a few days cooled down the} from their farms, and dapper waiters from the 
excitement of the election, and then, when party | tavern, and women, one or two, of the worn and 
feeling had somewhat subsided, the independent hard-working-class—and all wear an indefinable 
electors began to recognise their own true cha-| expression in their features, half apprehension, 
racter aud position. The Blues looked upon them- | half indignation, with a substratum of satisfaction, 
selves as martyrs to principle and the good old! which is to be scen in no other atmosphere, though 
causc—while the Yellows professed to be pioneers | something resembling it may be discerned in the 
of progress and the champions of popular privilege. | Old Bailey when the criminal trials are on. These 
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are the witnesses brought from various parts of 


own and other people’s doings at the late elections, 
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the country to bear testimony upon oath to their’ 


“You reside in Swilbury °” 
‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 
“How long have you been resident in Swil- 


the returns of which have been petitioned against. | bury ?” 


Among them are jolly clerks, who, in contrast 
with the witnesses, look particularly free and 


All the days of my life.” 
“ And, if you have no objection, how long is 


easy, and gentlemen of the law, or of the law’s | that?” 


dirty, draggle-tailed skirts, and election agents 
and moral dare-devils, who care no more for an 


| 


“Thirty-nine years next Michaclmas.” 
Suddles begins to think there is nothing in 


oath than they do for a cigar—and not half as! being examined after all, and plucks up courage. 


much—and a considerable sprinkling besides of 
that peculiar section of society, known among dis- 
criminating people under the denomination of 
“‘raff.”’ Pushing, as well as we may, our way 
through this heterogeneous assemblage, we pass 
on until we are stopped by the sight of the words, 
“‘Swilbury Election Committee” placarded on the 
side-post of one of the Committee-room doors. 
The porter civilly makes way as we intimate a 
wish to enter, and in another moment the door 
has closed behind us. We are in a spacious and 
lofty room, the windows of which look pleasantly 
out upon the river Thames; it is divided across 
the centre by a stout oaken barrier, on one side 
of which are seated the Parliamentary Committee, 
eight or ten in number, presided over by a noble 
lord of rather youthful appearance,—a company 
of lawyers in black gowns and frightful horse- 
hair wigs, who watch the case, and take part in 
the examination in the interest of the several can- 
didates,—the reporters who perpetuate every 
word that falls from every lip—and the witness 
undergoing the expertmentum crucis of examina- 
tion. On the other side of the barrier, wedged 
thick and close together as sticks in a faggot, are 
the public, among whom, it may be, are not a few 
personally interested in the matter in hand. 

We happen to have come just in time to witness 
the debat of Mr. Samuel Suddles, whose affec- 
tionate wife has rigged him out in his best—a blue 
coat not more than two sizes too large for him, a 
tawny Waistcoat, a tremendous triangular collar, 
reaching almost up to his cycs, and a white 
‘“‘choker,” liberally spotted with iron-moulds. He 
enters rather unwillingly, and glances timorously 
round in search of a friendly face. He catches 
the eye of Snardle, who is standing, with folded 
arms, next the barrier; but that, instead of re-as- 
suring him, only embarrasses him the more. He 
is motioned to a chair, in which, after fidgetting 


with his hat, and depositing it on the ground, he | 


at last takes his seat. He scarcely ventures to 
look round, and he catches the eye of Snardle 
whenever he looks up. 








At his right are the | thing 


But he feels the eye of Snardle upon him, and 
holds his breath while the next question 1s pro- 
nounced. The repetition of a few more common- 
place enquiries contributes to set him at his case ; 
and as he gathers confidence he scttles himself 
comfortably on his seat, looks round, and contronts 
the impassive face of Snardle without quailing. 
When, however, the questions begin to bear upon 
the late election, the barber’s tremour returns, and 
his memory fails him terribly. It takes five 
horse-hair wigs and three Members of Parliament 
to get an answer to the simplest question. He 
cannot recollect the names of his oldest acquain- 
tances ; and though living in Swilbury all his life, 
cannot specify a single person who took part in 
the election, or who did not. Is not certain that 
he had borne any office himself—might have been 
supposed to be a flagman, but never touched a 
flag. Had given his friends a supper at the eve 
of the poll—was not in the habit of giving sup- 
pers—couldn’t tell why he did it then. Had 
never paid any voters himself, would take his oath. 
Had been paid for his services—couldn’t recollect 
how much, nor who had paid him—Was a Yellow 
from principle ‘‘ because the Blues never done 
him no good ’”’—vyoted for Cogswell—never prom- 
ised to vote for Brag—never took a bribe from 
the Blues. Mr. Chivers owed him fourpence, and 
left five pounds with Mrs. Suddles to set off 
against the debt. Didn’t know that before yes- 
terday, when he got the summons to come to 
London—had never seen the mony—his wife, he 
supposes, had it—couldn’t really say who had paid 
him, or what he was paid—it might have been a 
note—it might have been gold, or silver. Thought 
he was paid at the Pipe and Pillars, like the rest. 
Didn’t know who the “rest”? were, or why he 
said ‘like the rest.” Knew Wriggle very well: 
he had promised to vote for the Yellows, and was 
a Blue all the while. Wriggle had used him 
badly. Knew Larrup very well. Larrup was 
‘* bottled ”—didn’t know who did it. Had known 
Larrup all his life, since he could recollect any- 
saw him every day for a week before the 








members of the Committee, with the noble chair- the poll. Larrup was rather fond of drink when 
man ; at his left the big-wigs in their long robes, | he could get it for nothing—saw him drinking at 
and right in front are the short-hand writers at | the Pipe and Pillars, and at the Chequers, and at 


the table, ready to seize the slightest word that 
falls from his hp. He starts at the first summons 
hike a guilty thing. 


| 


the Green Dragon, and at the Codgers, and at the 
Marquis of Granby, and plenty of other places— 


He is sworn; and then | didn’t see him pay for drink—didn’t pay himself— 


comes the yoice of the noble lord, commencing | wasn’t asked for payment. Had been in Cogswell’s 


with— 
‘* Your name is Suddles, I believe 2” 
“Yes, Sir.” 
‘*Samucl Suddles ?” 
“Yes, Sir.” 


Jinks very well—never asked him if he thought: 
‘two-ten all fair. 


/committee-room—couldn’t say who he saw there 
‘at any particular time—might have seen Mr. 
‘Jolly there—didn’t know when. 


Knew Jolin 


Didu’t know how much he 











could earn a day by shavying—never had a whole 
day’s shaving in his life. Didn’t recollect telling 
Wriggle he was to have two guineas a day for 


services—don’t recollect what he was paid—didn't | 


count the money. Knew Dangle. Dangle was a 
flagman—didn’t recollect showing him the way to 
Mr. Jolly’s room—Mr. Jolly’s room was a small 
room over the committtee-room—might have been 
there himsclf—couldn’t say—did sce voters going 
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up and coming down—don’t recollect who they | 


were—might have gone there himself on polling- 
day, couldn’t say—couldn’t recollect who he saw 
there besides Mr. Jolly—Yes, if he saw Mr. Jolly 
there, must have been there himself—recollects 
now, Was there for a few minutes—What took 
him there ? can’t say—will try and recollect (dumb 
and dripping with perspiration for several minutes.) 

Suddles, now in a purgatory of apprehension, 
presents a piteous spectacle. The Committee 
pause for a moment in their interrogatories, and 
the gentlemen of the long robe take him up. 
They refer him rather sternly to certain admissions 
he has made which are altogether inconsistent 
with his assertions of forgetfulness—remind him 
solemnly of his oath, and demand an answer to the 
last question. The distracted barber glances at 
Snardle, who is biting his lip, and remains dumb, 
until at length a hint from the Chairman, of com- 
mittal for contempt of court, loosens his tongue. 
We need not particularize what follows. By de- 
grees the fountains of memory are unlocked. 
Amidst symptoms of indescribable agony, testified 
by big drops of sweat falling from his quivering 
features at intervals upon the floor, the unwilling 


truth is slowly tortured forth. The unhappy bar- | 
among a few kindred spirits who, like himself, 


ber is finally squeezed dry, in more senses than 
one. Not only does he disclose all the under-hand 
doings at Swilbury, but the second conspiracy to 
gull the Committee, to which he had been a party 
since his arrival in London, with all its details 
and accompaniments, down to the very last glass 
of wine which Mr. Jolly administered to him, to 


the other side of the corridor. All comes out; 
and the barber, having nothing more in him, not 
even an equivocation, or the necessity for one, is 
dismissed with a severe reprimand from the Chair- 
man, and an intimation that he has narrowly 
escaped a prosecution for the crime of perjury. 


Before following the discomfited Suddles we | 
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By their perceptions the moral ugliness of the 
thing is not recognised. It is a species of man- 
baiting, in which the bribed voter plays the part 
of Bruin among the bull-dogs; the more he lies 
and swears through thick and thin, that black is 
white, in defiance of plain and palpable facts, and 
the more he won't acknowledge what is incon- 
testibly proved to the comprehension of every- 
body, so much more delectable is the sport he 
affords. The posing questions of his watchful 
antagonists in horsehair are regarded as so many 


attacks which he is bound to parry or elude, by 


{ 





cunning or equivocation; and if he can succeed at 
last in sophisticating his examiners, and putting 
them upon the wrong scent, he has the merit of 
game and pluck, and becomes the object of general 
favour. This, by the way, is a consummation 
but rarely achieved. The bare-fuced knave who, 
having bartered his privileges for a bribe, and be- 
trayed the trust committed to him, dares to launch 
into a labyrinth of lies, in the hope of deluding 
his judges, is pretty sure, sooner or later, to suffer 
the shame of exposure—and it is instructive to 
mark the contrast between the confident assump- 
tion of careless innocence and candour by many 
an ingrained scoundrel, as he takes the oath— 
and his crest-fallen shame-facedness when, crushed 
beneath the sense of ignominy, he leaves the 
room after being forced to publish his own dis- 
grace, with the knowledge that it will be patent 
to all the world, and to his most intimate friends in 
particular, before he is a day older. 

Suddles, as he returns to the corridor, is in 
mortal fear of Snardle, whom he would avoid if 
he could, and therefore he takes refuge on a bench 


bear on their countenances the sears of that ter- 
rible combat from the ordeal of which he has just 
emerged. To his infinite relief and satisfaction, 


‘Snardle no longer knows him, and returns his 


may take the opportunity of venturing a remark | 


or two, suggested by certain evidences discovera- 
ble among the spectators of the fecling with 
Which the spectacle of a man altogether destitute 
of integrity and moral principle being stripped 
of the pretences of truth and honesty, is witnessed 


by a discriminating public. Whether there be any | 


covert relation between the examination by a|Swilbury Election showed that extensive bribery 


Committee of the House of Commons, and such 


timid glance with the unconcerned gaze of a 
stranger. A thousand times during the examina- 


keep up his spirits, in the refreshment room on | tion the barber had wished himself at home; and 


when the Committee rises at the instigation of 
the little bell which rings the legislators to 
prayers, he applies to the agent, and urging the 
plea of business, asks leave to return to his wife 
and family. The agent, who knows that he is 
now but a squeezed sponge, and that nothing 
further is to be got out of him, grants his request, 
merely intimating that he must be ready to re- 
turn again if his evidence should be again re- 
quired. The barber is off by the first train, and 
at night lays his head on his own pillow, and 
hopes to recover his lost self-respect in the bosom 


of his own family. 


i 
| 


The result of the Committee’s Inquiry on 


and treating had been practised by both Blues 


recreations as badger-baiting, cock-fighting, or end Yellows. Since it took place no new writs 
hanging at the Old Bailey, we have not the leisure | have been issued, and there is a talk that the 
at present to enquire; but one thing is certain, | borough is to be disfranchised. Whether that 
‘nd that is, that a very considerable section ef will be done remains to be seen; but among all 


the on-lookers at an Election Committee are the 
‘ame class of persons who are generally congre- 


(r 


gated at the entertainments above mentioned. | loquacious, but now taciturn, Suddles. 


the free and independent clectors, there is not one 


more indifferent upon the subject than the late 
Shaving, 
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unfortunately for him, is scarcer than ever he} 
knew it in Swilbury; and he has taken refuge | 
from the distraction of his mind in the occupa- 





SWILBURY. 


tion of weaving a wig—which will not be mad 
of horseliair. 








A CHRISTMAS VACATION IN 


JUTLAND. 


FROM THE DANISH. 
(Concluded from page 274.) 


CHAPTER V. 
ALICE. 

I wave often observed in my own case, as well 
as in the case of others, that a single event, be it | 
ever so important, distressing, or even fearful, does | 
not so easily make us lose our self-command, or even | 
put us out of humour, asa succession of vexatious | 
occurrences, however trivial each may be in itself. | 
We are able to resist one heavy blow, but succumb 
to a succession of lighter ones. Such was my 
case on the present occasion. First, I was vexed 
at the mysteries of the night having been solved 
so immediately and so simply; secondly, I was 
vexed that the explanations I had received relative 
to the two interesting actresses in the nocturnal 
drama, had rendered them even more enigmatic 
than before; and thirdly, I was vexed at the in- 
difference with which the Thammerraad’s family 
spoke of the two ladies. Indeed this indifference 
lowered all the members of the family in my esti- 
mation; I thenceforward looked upon them as 
mere common-place personages: their gaity ap-| 
peared to me insipid, their jokes stale, and their 
amusements stupid. Ina word, I was thoroughly 
out of humour, and my partner in the game was 
the sufferer for it. The arrival of the expected 
musician soon broke up the card party, and acted 
as a stimulant on my unstrung nerves. ‘The Her- 
redstoged, who was a passionate lover of music, was 
in a state of great excitement; he helped Mr. 
Fidler, this was the musician’s name, to unpack 
the instruments, and to distribute them among the 
performers ; note-stands were drawn forwards, 
music-books were opened, and instruments were | 





this?” “‘ Hem!” answered Mr. Fidler, “ that is 
something we cannot make use of on this occasion ; 
a grand aria, with accompaniment of violin, vio- 
loncello, hautboy, and bassoon. Tor the accom- 
paniment we have performers, but where shall we 
find the singer?” ‘Perhaps Miss Alice might 
undertake the part,’’ said one of the Miss Han- 
sens; ‘I have frequently heard her sing such 
great long things—I will show it to her. . . . .” 
“Oh, pray do,” exclaimed the Herredsfoged ca- 
gerly, but Mr. Fidler turned away with a con- 
temptuous “ pshaw !”’ and proposed that we should 
commence a quartett. 

Evening had crept on, and we were still deep 
inmusic. During a pause in the symphony which 
we were just playing, I turned round and beheld 
a lady among the party whom I had not before 
observed. She was standing by the door at Mrs. 
Hansen’s side, and seemed listening with down- 
cast eyes. In her hand she held a roll of music— 
could it be Alice? The pause was out, and in 
spite of my exceeding curiosity, I was forced again 
to turn my eyes and my thoughts to the music. 
When the symphony was finished, she stepped 
forward modestly, but not bashfully. ‘ Pshaw,” 
said [ to myself, in imitation of Mr. Fidler, when 
I beheld her more closely, ‘‘ a handsome figure, 
but an indifferent face—so cold, so inanimate:” 
Her eyes I had not yet seen, for they were almost 
completely veiled by the long eyelashes, and slie 
did not let them rest upon any one, but mercly 
glanced at the person she spoke to. She advanced 
towards us, opened the music she held in her hand, 
and said in an accent that betrayed her foreign 


tuncd with an air of importance, as though the! birth, “I know this, and have sung it repeatedly, 
weal and the woe of the world depended upon | and with the assistance of these gentlemen” 

what we were about. Our hostess twice appeared} We gentlemen were not a little surprised, and 
at the door of the concert-room to inquire whether | Mr. Fidler more than all; he stared at her as if 
the gentlemen could not find time to dine; but! he had not quite understood what she said, but 
could obtain no satisfactory answer. At length, | when glancing round the circle she asked, ‘‘ Who 
however, the Thammerraad came in, armed with | is conductor?” he answered with much alacrity, 


u hunting-whip, and drove us all to table. 

After dinner we again repaired to the music- 
room. It was amusing to see the Herresfoged 
und the conductor of the orchestra, as we called | 
Mr. Fidler, examining cach other’s store of music. 
Their eyes and hands were in constant movement, | 





placed his own music-stand before her with a bow, 
and distributed the various parts with the greatest 
empressement, None fell to my share, and, highly 
pleased at this, 1 took my place among the 
auditors. 

I felt my heart beat at the thought of the difli- 


aud exlamations of admiration announced when-|cult task the young girl had undertaken, sur- 
ever the one had discovered an especial favourite | rounded as she was by thorough conoscenti; but 
among the musical treasures of the other. At! when she commenced, when her rich, full, silvery 
length the Herredsfoged exclaimed, ‘“ What is| tones fell upon my ear, I at once felt that she was 
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mistress of her art, and that she had nothing to 
fear from the severest critics. Then only I ven- 
tured to glance at the mouth from which such 
sweet tones were issuing. There was no denying 
it~it was not pretty, at least not then. But why 
did I look at her? ladies ought never to be seen 
while singing; I turned away my cyes, and was 
soon carried away by the indescribable beauty of 
her voice and execution. 

When she had done, she handed the music to 
Mr. Fidler with a slight curtsey, and received, 
with downcast eyes and a faint smile, the thanks 
and applause which burst forth from all sides, and | 
then returned to Mrs. Hansen’s side. After we 
had performed another instrumental piece, she 
was requested to favour us with another song; 
she consented without the least display of affected 
reluctance, but when it was found that unhappily 
all the other songs in hers and our possession 
were arranged for the accompaniment of the. 
piano, and she was in consequence implored to | 
repeat the former aria, she resolutely refused: 
“] dislike encores,’ she answered in broken 
Danish and with much hesitation, ‘‘the singer is_ 
never successful the second time and —but—l 
express myself so badly in Danish.” 

“Pray speak French, Mademoiselle,” said I, | 
addressing her in that language. I think 1) 
almost guess your thoughts. On hearing the ac- 
customed sounds every appearance of embarrass- 
ment and awkwardness vanished, the restraint 
which had hitherto characterized her manner 
gave way to a most animated look and tone, and 
with the ease of a person accustomed to converse 
on such topics, she gave her reasons for disappro- | 
ving of the immediate repetition of a successful | 
musieal performance. 

We continued for some time to converse with 
much animation, when I was called away to take 
2 part in another quartett. When I returned to! 
resume the conversation which had been inter- | 
rupted, I found that she had been sent for by the | 
Countess. As is usually the case, those who re- | 
mained behind began to criticise the guest who 
had just left; and her fate was no better than 
that of a new poem, subjected to the criticisms of | 
various judges of asthetics: all find fault, but no 
two find the same faults; what one praises 
another blames, and if the author were desirous | 
to avoid in a new edition all the defects that had 
been pointed out by his critics, he would find 
himself in the predicament of the old gentleman 
in the fable, from whose head a young mistress 
picked all the grey hairs, and an old one all the 
ulack. However, severe judgments are not always 
a bad sign; it shows that the critics are searching 
tor faults; and in Alice’s case all were at last 
agreed on two points, viz., that she sang like an 
angel, and had a large mouth. Even I was 
vbliged to admit the justice of the last sentence,— 
but, as I found afterwards, as yet none of us 
could be said to have seen her. 

While we were at supper she returned, and 
ore considerate hostess observing that the two 
t reuch talkers had better be near each other, 
assisued her a place by my side. Never before 


| 





| 
‘moat that surrounded the old castle. 


healthy action of my heart. 
feeling of melancholy of the noble lady inhabit- 





had I met a woman in whom depth of feeling 


Was joined to so much refinement of manner, and 
sprightliness of mind. With the greatest case 
she passed from one subject to another, whenever 
I started a new topic of conversation, and with 
equal ease she evaded every allusion to her own 
history, whenever I attempted by indirect means 
to gain some information on this point. What a 
pity, said I repeatedly to myself, that the mouth 
that speaks so prettily, is not itself pretty. 

When I got up the next morning I found that 
thaw had set in; the forest, which the day before 
was clad in winter’s glittering silvery garment, 
as if decked out in honour of the festive season, 
now stood there in dark russet dress in harmony 


with the heavily laden clouds that hung over its 


head. <A south-west wind howled throngh the 
lobbies, and rattled among the rushes in the 
My mind 
was depressed ; it was as if the leaden clouds were 
weighing on my bosom, and preventing the 
I thought with a 


ing the apartment next to mine, the last wither- 
ing branch of a tree once flourishing and vigorous. 
She also will soon have vanished from the halls 
of her ancestors, which are already inhabited by 
a new and multiplying race. 

At that time it was quite inexplicable to me 
why my “thaw humour,” as the Herredsfoged 
termed it, would not be dispelled the whole day 
long. I took part in all that was going on; but 
I seemed only partially present, and it frequently 
happened when any of the party remarked that 
my thoughts were absent, that I discovered that in 
truth they had wandered away to the countess’s 
apartment. 

Our amusements and occupations were as varied 
as could be desired: we played at billiards, at 
curds, at battledore and shuttle-cock, and at length 
we fought a battle with snow-balls; in a word 
we played all kinds of mad pranks, and a dance 
in the evening was to conclude the merry-makings. 
Several other ladies had arrived, and Alice alsoe 
had received and accepted an invitation. 

I was engaged in a friendly contest with some 
of the gentlemen about who was to open the ball, 
when she entered. Cupid, and all the graces! It 
was she, and it was not she, it was not the darkly- 
clad,.cold and reserved French girl we had before 
beheld; it was Terpsichore herself, light as a 
zephyr, surrounded with a mild radiance like that 
of the morning-star. A snow-white ball-dress fell 
in light but ample folds around her bcautiful 
figure, and being somewhat short, according to the 
fushion of the day, displayed her pretty little feet 
and ancles wound round with rose-coloured ribbon 
in the Greek fashion. An azure blue ganze scarf 
was thrown over her shoulders, and among her rich 
brown tresses was concealed a single white lily. 
But her countenance! What an extraordi 
change it had undergone! What had become of 
her large mouth ? When I beheld her smile when 
she accepted my invitation for the first dance, I 
could have wished it larger still, that it might 
have displayed more fully the most beautiful teeth 
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T had ever seen between two lips of coral. And | 
her eyes! 
dark blue depths, and caught a glimpse of the 
spirit that dwelt within. What is beauty, other 
than the reflexion of a beautiful soul. Every 
feature in a face may be handsome, and the whole 
regular; butif the light of the spirit be wanting, 


vigour, 


Conrector’s brother had repeatedly fixed his eyes 


For the first time I looked into their | upon her with an expression of much earnestness, 


and that she in return several times threw stolen 
glances at him. He was indeed past his firg 
youth, but though his hair was tinged with gre y, 
his tall military ‘looking figure still Tetained all its 
and his m: inly ‘sunburnt countenance, was 


it will rank no higher than Pygmalion’s Galathea, | enlivened by a pair ‘of laughing blue eyes. As 


before the gods had heard his prayers and bestowed | 


a soul upon the marble; it may awaken admira- | 


tion, not love. 

It was fortunate that the music began at that | 
moment, for I was so wrapt in swect surprise that | 
I had forgotten myself, the dance, and everything 
that surrounded me. 

Young reader of which ever sex thou be! I doubt 
not that thou hast already made the discovery, | 


which I however did not make at the time, that | 
adjoining room arrested me. 
could not resist the desire to ascertain, and moving 


the god of love had wounded me with one of his 
sharpest darts. But how—but how could I ima- 
gine that she, who had been so indifferent to me | 
during our first interview, should suddenly become | 
so dear tome? I had alw ays thought that love | 
must come at first sight. But perhaps it did in 


reality then take possession of my heart, but lay, | 


as it were, in a torpor—and had only now awakened 


to conscious being? as when we dream, but know | cord of silk or hair. For 
_secmed lost in melancholy contemplation of the 


not that we have dreamt until we awake. 

{ did not become aware of my own feclings | 
until Alice was gone. Towards midnight she left 
the ball-room to rejoin her solitary friend. It was | 
then to me as if the lights had lost their lustre, 


the music its sprightliness, and dancing all its | 
attractions ; she had taken away with her half of 
I could no longer | 
doubt ; 


the light, the life, and the joy. 
deceive myself as to the state of my heart. The 
important discovery would at once have driven me 
into solitude, had I not feared betraying my feelings 
to iny merry companions, who h: id already com- 
menced teazing me about my strange abstraction 
of manner. When, at length, the ball was over, 
anl I was allowed to retire to my room, I re- 
viewed in memory every event of the cvening, 
from her first entrance dazzling in her loveliness, 
to the last graceful inclination with which she | 
retired. I repeated each of her words. In ima- 
gination I danced over again each dance that I. 
had danced with her, and now only I understood 
what it was that in this art also distinguished her 
from all others; it was not only the gracefulne 'SS, | 
but the extraordinary lightness, ‘of her movements. 
Feet and arms (for it was then still the fashion to 
accompany the dance with movements of the arms) 
moved together in undeviating time, as if impelled 
by machinery, and her beautiful figure glided for- 
ward among the other dancers, as the swan sails 
in calm and stately beauty among rocking billows. 
Every look, smile, and w ord which she had 
addressed to me during the evening was recalled 
to memory, and | endeavoured to discover whether 
they had conveyed more than expressions of mere 
pe liteness. It seemed to me that in some cases 
they had—but here I was suddenly struck by the 
thought: what w as her manner towards the 
other men ?—-Hem! I could not tell. One thing, 
irs ever, 1 had observed, and that was that the 


went down to join t 


but neither of us spoke. 


regarded his feelings, however, I was soon re. 
assured, for I heard him snoring most lustily; 
for he and his brothers—the inse parables—were 
‘now, like myself, inhabitants of the black rooiy, 
‘the new accession of guests for the ball having 
necessitated this crow ding. 

I awoke late the follow’ ing morning, and found 
‘that the brothers had already left the room. 
Having dressed hastily, I was about to follow 
their example, when the sound of footsteps in the 
Could it be she? J 


on tiptoe, I went to the well-known door and 
peeped in. Yes, it was she—in a morning dress, 
She was putting her nicely-folded ball apparel 
into a drawer; when she had done this she opened 
another drawer, and took from it an object which 
I could not see, but from which hung a twisted 
some moments she 


object she held in her hand; she then drew a deep 
sigh, pressed it to her bosom and to her lips, and 
lifted her tearful eyes to that heaven where mor- 
tals seek balm for their earthly affiictions. She 
then replaced the object in the drawer, wiped her 
eyes, and left the room. 

What could it have been? a miniature? No 
but whose? a lover’s ?—my heart sunk. 
Or, perhaps, a mother’s? my heart was relieved. 
But who was she herself? an emigrant? of high 
rank—-too high rank! her manners, her accom- 
plishments, her highly cultivated mind betrayed. 

—‘‘ I must have corti ninty,” said I to myself as I 
the family. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE ROPE DANCER. 


‘Tur day elapsed without my being able to come 
to any determination as to how I was to declare 


my feelings to Alice; but the fact of my having 
resolyed to make such declaration enabled me to 
take part in the pastimes of the rest of the 
party, without betraying any remarkable absence 
of mind, although my heart was so far from being 
in them, that I ‘do not now even recollect wherein 
they consisted 

It was Christmas eve.—On the following festive 
day, [went to church with a few of our party, 
among whom were the inseparable brothers. 
Alice was there; but not the Countess, who was 
indisposed. During the service the pious girl's 


eyes were riveted exclusive ly on her prayer book, 


or on the clergyman. I rejuiced to sce this—but 
our pews being opposite to cach other, our eyes 
met when we were coming out at the conclusion 
of the service. She blushed, and bowed politely, 
I had not the courage 


wo do su.—* To-morrow,” said L to myself. 
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The morrow came.—Again the brothers had|muned with my heart, I tell you honestly and 
left the room before I awoke. I got up. Full an/ without reserve, this heart belongs to you—it is 
hour I then spent in listening and peeping into| yours undivided, and with all its best feelings. 
the adjoining room—but she was not there. I | But, if in your heart there be no feeling that re- 
was several times on the point of going down, but | sponds to mine,”—here she looked at me with a 
turned back again, hoping that the next moment’ pained expression in which also I thought I de- 
would bring greater luck. My mind began to|scried a shght appearance of tenderness. I took 
waver, my courage to fail. At length the well- [her hand which she did not withdraw. “ Alice,” 
known sound of her footsteps fell upon my ear. | I continued, ‘if I am not quite indifferent to you 
“Now or never!” said I aloud, and went into|—say but one word—one word of hope! I can, 
her. She was again at the chest of drawers, but | and will wait patiently, until the connection to 
on hearing me enter, she turned suddenly round; | which you have alluded, may perhaps be changed 
seeing me, she changed colour, and her face be- | without being dissolved.” 
trayed emotion. This restored my courage: the| She drew her hand gently out of mine, placed the 
first step Was made. ‘other over her eyes, closed her lips firmly, as if 

I remained at a respectful distance and said:— | to repress starting tears, and then motioned to a 
“ Mademoiselle !’ but more I did not say, for, in| chair near her. I seated myself mechanically, 
trath, I knew not exactly what I meant to say.— | and she sank into another. She remained a few 
‘Monsieur,’ she answered; but no more. I was | moments, as if engaged in an inward struggle ; her 
disconcerted, abashed, floundering in a state of| bosom heaved, her eyelids trembled, at length, 
indecision and anxiety. Suddenly a bright thought |she breathed a heavy sigh, and then with much 
struck me: ‘TI have learned,” I said, “that the | self-possession spoke as follows :— 

Countess is indisposed.” ‘She is much better to-| ‘‘ Before you request, a second time, an answer 
day,” she answered—‘‘ I am most happy to hear! to the important question you have put to me, it 
it.’—Another pause. is right that you should learn more of my history 

The painful embarrassment under which I was; and my position, than you have hitherto known. 
suffering, increased with every pulsation—I could | But first—ifIam ....as.... asl 
bear it no longer.—Like a swelling stream burst-|. . . . entertain much esteem for you... . 
ing through its embankments, my pent up feclings | you will, I am sure, promise me, after having 
broke forth ina flood of words. What these heard my history, to wait until I give an answer 
words were, I cannot say; but the colour fuded|to your too flattering expressions, without again 
from Alice’s check, and the brightness from her | being called upon by you so to do.” I promised. 
eye, and she was obliged to support herself against! ‘‘ My birth and parentage,” she resumed, “are 
the chest of drawers near which she was stand- | as little known to myself asto you. I have never 
ing. ‘’he earth seemed to burn under my feet. | known father or mother; alone, without relative 

“Sir?? she commenced, in a firm and clear’ or friend, I was thrown upon the stage of life— 
voice; but it seemed to me that her composure | and to a real stage my first recollections are at- 
was forced. ‘Sir, the honourable proposal which tached. Yes, sir, my earliest years were spent 
you have just made, is of a nature that urges me ' among rope-dancers, jugglers, and equestrians.” 
to treat you in return with perfect sincerity,’ (I felt a cold shudder pass over me, and I per- 
first-rate French style, thought 1), “‘and I must, ceived that her eye dwelt for a moment scrutiniz- 
therefore, inform you that 1am bound to Countess ingly on my countenance.) ‘The slight pro- 
 ——, by bonds which I cannot allow to be ficiency in dancing which I possess, was forced 
assevered. She is everything to me—and 1 am upon me by the sound of the lash, and attained 
her only comtort—the last link that attaches her in bitter gricf. Ah! often did I wish—I knew 
to lite. You will perceive,” she added hastily, | not God then, and could not pray for support 
“that | fully appreciate the flattering confidence | from him—oiten did I wish that the rope on which 
you have shown me, by my speaking to you so, I was dancing would give way, and that a pre- 
opei'y of a connection which is not known to the cipitate full would put an end to my sufferings. 
wor: i.” While she was speaking, I had cast} Throw myself down I dared not, for I feared the 
down my eyes, hke a culprit placed before his lash more than death. Often when applause was 
Judge, { now raised them again, but hers were showercd on me, and I bowed my thanks with 
then umimnediately cast down, and I saw tears arms folded on my bosom, tears of bitterness used 
gather in her long lashes. My voice and my courage | to course down my hollow, painted cheeks. 
returned :—** The relation which exists between} ‘Child as I was, I would, no doubt, at length 
you and the Countess,” I said, ‘I honour it—/| have found means of putting an end to my in- 
although I do not understand it—but—allow me tolerable existence, had not a change been 
ove question {—if this relation were not?’—Her| wrought in it by the association of a band of 
tye flashed, she hesitated an instant, and then} musicians with our troop. One of the musicians, 
“aswered with apparent coldness :—* It ’s—and” | a Roman by birth, discovered wy talent for singing, 

she looked round, as if secking the|and undertook to develop it. As my services 
acuns oF escape. ** Alice !? I now said, with in- | might thus be made to contribute doubly to the 
eng boldness ; “‘ | know you by no other name, | di:ector’s revenues, he allowed me to avail myself 
— by this I name you for the last time if you so of the proffered instruction, and then commenced 
he i lam nota frivolous youth; as a man, an | for me w happier period, for I loved music—the 
“ourul.e man, and after having seriously com-, best interpreter of man’s sorrow as of his joy— 
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besides which, while so engaged, I escaped the 
ill-treatment of the brutal director and his wife, 
and I was able to satisfy my hunger, as my kind- 
hearted teacher gave me as many maccaronis as I 
could eat. I made rapid progress, but to my own 
unhappiness. Previously I had only had to dance 
and jump in public, now I was made to sing 
and as my repugnance and timidity often caused 
me to fail in eliciting applause, I was punished 
with stripes.” Here she paused, and dried up 
the tears that were escaping from her eyes. My 
tears also flowed at the thoughts of the barbarity 
with which so angelic a creature had been treated. 
My emotion was so great that I was incapable of 
speaking. 

“But,’”’ she continued, ‘‘the Lord took pity 
on the poor orphan, and rescucd me from the 
hands of the brutal creatures. We had repaired 
to Leghorn, where we were to embark for England. 
The last day of our stay I performed so badly, 
that I had reason to fear the most severe punish- 
ment. In my despair I determined to put into 
execution the resolution which had long been 
firmly fixedin my mind. JBefore the performance 
was out I slipped away, ran as fast as I could 
down the harbour, and threw myself into the 
water. It was evening, but the seamen on board 
a vessel, moored near by, saw me, and one of them 
immediately jumped in after me, and in a few 
minutes I was on the deck of the vessel, having 
sustained no injury. Immediately afterwards the 
director and another member of the troop, who 
had discovered my escape, and who had followed 
me, came on board and demanded that I should 
be given up to them. I sereamed, and threw 
myself at the feet of the man who had rescued me 
from the waves. Embracing his knecs, 1 cried 
with my last strength—Save me! 
up! kill me! and then swooned away. When 
I recovered I found myself in bed, in a str ange, 
handsomely-furnished room. A friendly man, in 
a blue uniform, was seated by the bed-side, 
when I opened my eyes he patted my check, and 
spoke so friendly and soothingly to me that 1 
wrasped his hand and covered them with kisses 
‘May I remain with you? Is Roletti gone? W ill | 
you protect me from him? Will you let me st: ay | 
with you ? 
imploringly towards him. He it nprinted a kiss 
on my forehead, and gave me the consolatory | 
assurance that I was safe. He had paid a sum 
of money to Role ‘tti, who had in return ceded all 
claims upon me. 

Alice’s eyes sparkled; she 
hands as if her benefactor were still before her, 
and said, 
thou be, in this world or in a better one :”? and, | 
with ‘the expression of a Madonna, she turned her | 


eyes to heaven, where she hoped once to thank | 


him. Her folded hands then fell into her lap, and} 
she sut for a while as if wrapt in thought and | 
unconscious of my presence. After a little while, 
she soon resumed. 


‘© Tt was he: who had taken me out of the 


water. 
the port, but to this day I do not know if he were | 
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do not give me | 


an Englishman or a Dutchman; for his mother. 
tongue I did not understand. The last bene fit he 
bestow ed upon me was as great as the first. The 
following day he purchased suitable clothes fir 
me, and then took me out to a villa in the ne igh. 
bourhood of Leghorn, where he introduced me to 
several ladies. The youngest of these, in parti. 
cular, received me with much kindness ; aud wheg 
I had related the little that I knew of my own 
history, she asked me if I would stay w ith her, 
At first I refused, and insisted upon remaining 
with the captain. Soon, however, they sue. 
ceeded in persuading me that that could not be. 
I remained. He departed. I have never seq 
him since. 

“The lady to whom I have alluded became my 
instructress. I was then about ten or eleven 
years old, but knew not how to read or write, and 
religion was a word I had never heard. She un- 
dertook to teach me all, and my love for hicr, as 
well as my natural aptitude, soon placed me on a 
level with other children of my age. God had 
appointed her to be a mother to the forlorn orphan; 
and this, my second mother, is the countcss—as 
you have, no doubt, already guessed. And nov, 
sir, you are aware how sacred are the bonds which 
attach me to her, and I am sure you are too 
noble to desire to dissever them.” 

She rose, and I likewise. ‘Taking her hand, 
which she did not withdraw, I reverentially 
pressed it to my lips, and then returned to my 
own room in silence. 

I felt that I must renounce Alice and endeavour 
to combat my passion, and that the first step I 
ought to take to this effect, was to leave the house 
in which she was dwelling. Too sudden a depar- 
ture, however, would create surprise, and perhaps 
betray the secret of my heart, which many had 
already begun to suspect. Besides, only half of 
the vacation, which 1 had promised to spend at 
Mr. Hansen’s had elapsed, and to avoid giving 





ona 


Thus I cried, and stretched my hands | 


offenee to my hospitable entertainers, it would be 
necessary that I should give some plausible reason 
‘for curtailing my visit. Such a reason I readily 
. | invente d, and my departure was, in cousequenee, 
fixed for the day after the ensuing. 

Even our best actions very frequently spring 
‘from mixed motives; and, in the present case, my 
“app: irent resignation, no doubt, had its source as 
‘much in a latent hope that by w ithdrawing at 
‘once, I would raise myself in Alice’s opinion, asia 
“respect for the relation which existed between the 
i'two ladies. Perhaps, also, there was a little mix 


stretched out her! ture of pride in my fvclings, together with some 


thing of what the French term dépit amourets; 


‘“May the Lord reward thee, wherever | and, in addition to all this, I must confess, thst 


iat the bottom of my heart lurked a rather cont: 
dent hope that Alice would, at last, be mine. 


} — 


| 


! CHAPTER 
THE CAPTAIN. 
Tur following night I woke, after having slept 
some time, and. overheard i involuntarily a conver 
sation, the substance of which is so intimate 


Vil. 


He was the commander of the vesscl in| connected with the present history, that I mus 


repeat it for the benefit of my readers. 
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The two brothers, who believed me to be asleep, | 
were repeating to each other the most important | 
events of their lives. The elder, the Conrector, 
had probably just before I awoke completed his | 
narrative, for [ heard him say, ‘Such, dear bro- | 
ther, is the way in which Providence has led me. 
But tell me, now, how it happens, that you, who, 
are blessed with such ample means, are not 
marri€ : 

“Tt is soon told,’’ replied the Captain; ‘‘ because 
I never saw but one woman that I wished to have 
for my wife, and her I could not get.’ 

“But this one,”’ said the Conrec: ‘tor, ‘* who was 
she? Why did she not become your wife? Tell 
me the whole story.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” answered the bro- 
ther. ‘I had just returned from a cruise off the 
Kurilian islands, and had anchored in the harbour 
of Peter Paul, in Kamschatka, when despatches 
arrived from the Admiralty, ordering me to pro- 
ceed at once to the north-west coast of America, 
tomake some survey 'S, and then to proceed by the 
nearest route—that is to say round Cape Horn and 
through the Me diterrancan—to a port on the 
Black Sea, to deliver my report. Having suffered 
average, Tt was obliged to run into a port in the 
Mediterranean, and there it so h: appened” ... 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the Conrector ; “but 
when was this? how many years is it since ?’ 

“Let me sce,” replied the sailor; “ it must 
have been about twelve years ago. Well, it so 
happened, that several Russian travellers of high 
rank had just arrived in the same port. They 
came on board my vessel; I returned their visit 
on shore, and for a long while it was nothing but 
asuccession of balls, and fetes, and all kinds of 
junketings. It was on one of these occasions that 
T was run into by the frigate I have alluded to, 
and was damaged in the heart in a manner that 
was not easily repaired.” 

“ Aha!’ exclaimed the schoolman; 
in love, IT suppose ?” 

“That [ did,” answered the brother; ‘and it 
was no wonder, for, Ll can assure you, she was one 
of the finest crafts I had ever beheld. I made 
signals; but she would not answer them, or per- 
haps did not understand them. I then ran close 
along side of her, and hailed her... in the 
politest terms, of course. And then we talked, 
and we daneed, and. . .” 

“Was she an Italian, 
elder brother, and w hat was her name?’ 

“She was not an Italian,” replied the younger 
u¢ was born in France, and her name was Roscau. 
But the name is of no importance. ‘To be short 
—we met once, and twice, and many times ; and 
at last, I don’t know how it came about, but I 
toll her right out that I loved her.” 

“That was right,” said the Conrector; ‘ and 


gha >’? 


Pit 





“you fell 





again inte rupted the | 


4, 


‘ 


‘She said nothing at all, but she fell into my 

arms and looked unutte1 able things. And then I 

_ l her and she kissed me, and the meaning 
s, that we swore...” 

,: What ! did she swear ?”’ asked the Conrector. 

“Well, yes, I mean, we solemnly promised to 
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love each other as long as the breath of life con- 
tinued to swell our sails.” 


“That was a good promise,” said the Conrector ; 


why was it not kept ?’ 


“T will tell you. Among the Russians, whom 
IT have mentioned, there was a nobleman who ad- 
mired Marie as much as I did; and when he per- 


-eeived that I had taken the wind from him, he 


crowded sail to come up with me, that is to say, 
he tried to gain her good graces by flattery, and 
diamonds, and pearls, and such like trash—and 
when that did not help, and he was nevertheless 
forced to fall astern, he showed his teeth, I an- 
swered in kind, and so we ended by fighting a 
duel.” 

‘‘For shame, brother Christian!” murmured 
the Conrector; ‘‘duelling is a barbarous, hea- 
thenish custom.” 

‘It may be so,’’ answered the sailor; but it is 
the custom on such occasions, and I only did 
what I was obliged to do. After all it did not 
turn out so very badly, though bad enough: he 
received a shot in the hull, and was obliged to be 
laid up for some time to be overhauled . 

‘* He did not die in consequence ?” 

“No; but he belonged to a powerful family, 
and had influential friends; and I was worried 
and tormented until I was induced to ask for my 
discharge. This, you know, led to my fortune.” 

“But the maiden > 

“The maiden! ... Hm—when he found 
that he had no chance of making her his, he de- 
termined that as far as he could prevent it, she 
should not be mine either; and he spread all 
kinds of calumnies about me, which she foolishly 
believed; a certain circumstance which | will 
relate to you by and bye, having given an appear 
ance of truth to the invention. So she wrote me 


a letter to the effect that she was going on another 


tuck, and that I might steer my course whitherso- 
I liked. I hastened to her to clear up the 
mystery; but she and the whole squadron had 
already heaved anchor and were off. I have 
never seen her since.” 

“Why did you not write to her? why did you 
not go in quest of her?’ 

“Whither? answered the sailor. 
even know the name of her native place. 


‘‘T did not 
It was 


_all over, there was nothing more to be done.” 


A pause in the conversation now ensued, but 
was interrupted after a while by the Conrector : : 


7 You alluded to a circumstance which had in- 
; duced your beloved to place faith in the calumnies 


—what was that >’ 

“Truc! It was a romantic incident. Ono 
evening, as 1 was... .” Here 1 was seized 
with a fit of snc ezing, which at once put a stop 
to the conversation. The Conrector called out, 
‘*God bless you!” and the brother said to him in 
an under tone of voice, ‘‘ Another time.” 

CHAPTER VIIL 
CONCLUSION, 

‘No one knows, when the sun rises—how it 

will set.’ This was one of the wise maxims of 


the parish-clerk of Ulstrup, and one which had 
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almost acquired for him the reputation of a pro- 


‘lady mentioned in the nocturnal narrative, hag 


phet, and was by the Herredsfoged classed among been found. To the great amazement of al! the 


the wise sayings of the seven sages of Greece. 


persons whom I met, I rushed from one room ty 


In my memory it has been indelibly fixed, owing | another, up stairs and down stairs. At lengih ] 


to the circumstance of its having been repeated at 
Ulvedal on the morning of the day fixed for my 
departure, which arose enveloped in a thick, grey 
fog ; and because of its being so singularly appli- 
cable in a figurative sense, to the subsequent events 
of the day. 

While dressing in the morning, the captain 
proposed that we should, in the course of the day, 
call upon the Countess and thank her, in person, 
for the use of her room. I told him that I hada 
few days before proposed doing so, but that my 
visit had been politely declined; however, I con- 
sented to solicit again an interview with the noble 
lady, in company with himself and his brother. 
To my surprise she consented to receive us. 

I do not know how it happened that I preceded 
my companions. Was I perhaps unconsciously 
spurred on by alatent hope? Cupidis a sophist ; 
and what is worse, he plays with his victim, like 
a cat plays with a mouse. 

Alice was not present, but from the very 
courteous reception which I met with from the 
Countess, I judged that she had spoken favourably 
of me. The Countess was a woman of most cap- 
tivating manners, a delicate and graceful figure, 
and remains of what some years back must have 
been remarkable beauty. Her conversation was 
animated and interesting, betraying a highly cul- 
tivated mind, and we were soon chatting with the 
ease of old acquaintances, about Ja bella Ttalia, and 
the treasures of art which it contains. The con- 
versation was protracted for some time, and I was 
on the point of taking leave, when the servant 
announced the captain, and the latter entered. To 
my surprise I saw that he was clad in the uniform 
of an officer of the Dutch navy, and that a Prussian 
order decorated his breast. 

My surprise increased on secing him remain 
standing on the threshold of the door, as if petri- 
fied ; while his eyes were riveted on the Countess 
with an expression which made me involuntarily 
turn from him to her. She presented the same 
symptoms of stunning surprise, but in his coun- 
tenance joy seemed struggling for the mastery. 
She first recovered her self-possesssion: “ If I be 
not mistaken,” she stammered, in a voice that 
betrayed the beating of her heart, “we have met 
..... With a profound bow, he completed 
the sentence and answered in the aflirmative. “ It 
is many years since,”’ she continued, and her eyes 
were cast down. “Eleven,” he answered, like- 
wise looking down. After this they were both 

silent fora while. Tears began to force them- 
selves out from under her eyelids. She looked 
up, placed one hand on her palpitating heart, 
stretched out the other, and cast an embarrassed 
and imploring look at me. I understood at once 
that my presence was not needed. With a silent 
bow I withdrew and made my way out of the 
door, behind the captain. 
I hastened to find the Conrector and communi- 


‘found him in our common bedroom. Out of 
' breath, I exclaimed: ‘“‘he has found her—shy is 
|here—it is she—it must be she !”—* Who: 
Who? humanissime/”? asked he with astonish. 
ment. ‘* Who, but she in Leghorn,” I answered, 
“She you know ”—I had forgotten the name, 
‘‘ Heaven help us,” sighed he with folded hands; 
“dear collega, what has happened to you ? insani: 
aut versus facis?”’ ‘Oh, no!” I exclaimed im. 
patiently ; “it is as I tell you, come and seq, 
come and sce—it is she—the countess.” I seized 
his hand and drew him with me into the ad. 
joining room which separated us from the 
Countess’ sitting room; when here he held me 
back, saying, “stop a little! give me time to. 
think !—she—in Leghorn—the one he mentioned 
to me last night—did you hear it?” ‘ Partly” 
I answered, ‘‘I awoke accidentally towards the 
end of the story.” ‘ But what do you mean,” he 
repeated, folding his arms and looking steadily at 
me, “that French Lady—Ruseau or Roussean, | 
think he said was her name—and the Countess?” 
‘“‘ Are one and the same person,” I added. ‘‘ Come, 
I am sure she is going to acknowledge the in- 
justice she did him—come!” He still refused to 
follow me; doubt was again uppermost in his 
mind. He put his arms akimbo, and looked at 
me with a cunning smile, as if he would say: 
‘Come now, I am sure you are hoaxing me.” At 
that moment we heard the Countess’ voice in the 
next room, saying: “ If you will look attentively 
at my dear Alice, you will easily discover the 
likeness which she bears to you, and which gave 
weight to the calumny. We were already two 
days journey from Livorno, when she convinced 
me of my error; and before I returned you had 
left.” “ Per deum optimum maximum,” exclaimed 
the Conrector; ‘‘ ipse habet res,” and he rushed 
before me in to the happy couple. 

Now only I became conscious of the sweet 
hope that Alice would still be mine, and I 
followed him with beating heart. 

The reconciliation was compete; the three 
friends stood hand in hand, their countenances 
beaming with unutterable joy. ‘ Brother!” ex- 
claimed the captain, throwing himself into his 
brother’s arms, while tears of joy coursed each 
other down his manly face. 








I approached Alice. She blushed in lovely con- 
fusion. I read her answer even before I pre- 
ferred my suit the second time; and this renewed 
my courage. ‘‘Noble Alice!” said I, “are the 
obstacles now removed? And may I hope?” 
With an angelic smile she answered: ‘‘Sce here 
my parents!” Both had heard of my suit, and 
the Countess taking Alice’s hand, said; ‘She 
loves you, and is worthy of you.” She placed 
her hand in mine, and continued: ‘take her, 
and love her as she deserves.” 

I{eaven knows what became of time; but the 
dinner hour had struck before any of us thought 
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When we did so the joy | mediately recognised her on seeing her here 

was universal, and my departure was no longer again.”—‘ All this, I know,” continued the 
! . / 

captain ; 
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‘but now further!’ ‘Here is tho 


After dinner the twofold betrothal was de- handkerchief which bound together mother and 


clared in due form, with toasts, and flourishes of, child, for such probably they were. 


I took pos- 


trumpets, and an impromptu song, composed by | session of it, and have kept it faithfully ever 
the humorous parish clerk. Every one was merry since; and this letter we found on the bosom of 


in his own way, but no one more so than the old} the dead woman. 


Conrector. Ile would not remain quietly on his 
chair; but went round from one to another, 
reciting Latin verses to the unlearned as well as 
the learned. 


At length he exclaimed, addressing his brother: | skipper fears that we cannot be saved. 
“Christian! this is the brightest day of my life. | be the will of God that I and our babe shall perish 
Nothing could make me happier than I feel to 'so far from thee, dearest; shouldit . . . . 
day.” ‘Do not be too sure of that,” answered the | this was all. 
captain, with a strange emphasis; and he whis- | 


pered a few words to the Countess. They then 
both rose and left the room followed by the 
captain’s servant, who having arrived on the pre- 
vious day with his master’s luggage, had been 
helping to attend at table, and had a short while 
before spoken a few words to his master, that 
seemed to produce a strange effect on the latter. 
The Countess and the Captain did not return, 
but after they had been absent some time, I was 
sent for. On entering the room where they were, 
J found the Captain with a large silk handker- 
chicf in his one hand, and a sheet of paper in the 
other. ‘‘It seems,” he said, ‘‘ as if a new light 
were about to dawn upon us, but that which it 
discloses, appears so strange, that we fear lest it 
may furn out a mere will-o’-the-wisp. My scr- 
yvant—his veracity I know to be beyond a doubt, 
for he has been with me many years—Alice’s 
history is known to you, I presume, at least as 
far as it is known to me and to the Countess?” I 
answered in the affirmative :—‘‘ Well,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘my servant asserts that he knows, that 
he has known her longer than any of us, and that 
he can trace her history up to the shores of the 
Baltic. When a poor and friendless boy, he took 
service with Rosetti’s troop, as errand-boy, and 
was afterwards promoted to be machinist. He 
relates, that little more than twenty years ago, 
when the troop was giving performances at Ros- 
tock, he and one of the equestrians went down 
to the sea-side one evening to shoot sea-birds. 
Suddenly they discovered a large dark object 
floating on the waters, and when it drifted nearer, 
they perceived that it was the after-part of a small 
cratt which had been wrecked. In a few mo- 
ments it was cast upon the beach; they went 
down to examine it, and found in the cabin a 
young woman and a little girl, lashed together 
with a silken handkerchief, the very one which I 
how hold in my hand. The woman was dead, 
and was buried in a neighbouring cemetery. But 
in the child life was not quit extinct, and it was 
restored. They took it into the town with them, 
and Rosetti, finding that it was a pretty and well- 
formed child, trained it in the art which he him- 
self practised. This child, he says, is our Alice.” 
“That it is so, I will affirm by oath,” here put in 
the servant, “I was still with Rosctti, when she 
jumped into the water at Leghorn, and I im- 
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/—** Beloved husband ! 








I dried it, and likewise trea- 
sured it up, in the thought that it might once 
prove useful.” 

The letter was incomplete, and was as follows : 
We are wrecked; the 
Should it 


”? 


Probably the ship split at this mo- 
moment, and part of it sank. 

‘‘ How did you know that the child’s name was 
Alice ?” asked the Countess. ‘‘So much she was 
able to tell us herself,” answered the servant. “I, 
indeed, thought that she said Else, but the other 
understood Alice, and so she was called.” 

‘‘Did no one ask her who were her parents, 
and were she came from?” again inquired the 
Countess. 

“Certainly,” answered the man; ‘“ but she 
could tell us nothing but that her father was 
called ‘ papa,’ and her mother ‘mama,’ and that 
the place where she lived was ‘ home.’ ”’ 

I had been listening with intense interest, and 
the more I heard, the more I felt my doubts giving 
way to joyful certainty. ‘‘ Captain!’ I exclaimed: 
‘there can be no doubt, my beloved Alice is your 
brother’s child!’ “I am very near thinking so 
myself,” said he, “but quite certain it is not. 
Are you aware of how he lost his wife and child ?”’ 
“ He has told me the circumstance here at Ulvedal 
—the period also tallies. ...”’ ‘‘ But,”’ inter- 
rupted the captain, “it is strange that Alice 
should not have retained some recollection of her 
childhood ; she must have been about four years’ 
old at the time.” ‘She has told me,” said the 
Countess, ‘‘ that for some time she had a kind of 
dreamy recollection of her home, but that gra- 
dually even this was obliterated. She remembered 
her parents; but not how they looked; she knew 
that they lived in a town with many red houses ; 
but she did not know the name of the town; she 
remembered having sailed on the water, but not 
whence the ship came or whither it was going. 
Her native tongue she seems entirely to have for- 
gotten among the jugglers; for she did not know 
one word of Danish.” 

‘1s there no mark on the handkerchief ?’’ asked 
the Captain. ‘ Yes, two initials, A. and E. in one 
of the corners.”’ ‘* What was the name of your 
brother’s wife?’ I enquired eagerly. ‘ He has 
not told me; but we have now a decisive clue.” 

In the meanwhile the rest of the party, tired of 
waiting for us, had left the table, and the Con- 
rector and Alice who had came in quest of us, en- 
tered just as the Captain pronounced the above 


? 


words. ‘ What are you about, good folks?” 
exclaimed the old man. ‘ What tricks are you 
plotting here?” 


I was imprudently on the point of telling him 
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everything, when the more thoughtful sailor 
stopped me. Going up to his brother, he said in 
a serious tone of voice: ‘It is necessary—and I 
beg you to mark this—that I should for a mo- 





ATION IN JUTLAND. 


the handkerchief in his brother’s hand, and a sy}. 


' den gleam broke over his countenance. At that 


‘moment Alice drew nigh; I caught her in my 
‘arms; the Captain fell upon his brother’s nec’; 


ment interrupt your merriment, and recal to your| but the Countess cried: “Softly, softly, do not 


memory painful events. 
your deceased wife =” 

The Conrector looked amazed, and said: ‘‘Good 
heavens! Why do you ask? 
Adolphine Evers.” His eyes just then fell upon 


What was the name of) kill them!” 


I was intoxicated with joy; I could no longer 
contain myself; a few moments later, father anq 


Her name was/ daughter were locked in each other’s arms. 








JOE LOCKHART’S DREAMS; OR, 


A TALE OF THE NEUK STICK. 


BY W. CARLETON, ESQ. 
Author of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


PART ITI. 


We have already said that Mary, owing to her 


beauty and her fortune, had been almost perse- 
cuted with lovers ever since the death of her 
uncle. Among them there was onc, however, so sin- 
gular, so unselfish, so pure, and so completely out 
of the ordinary course of human feeling and ex- 
perience, that our readers when we name the in- 
dividual will feel rather disposed to compliment 
us on possessing unusual powers of fiction. In 
the mean time we thank them, and beg to say 
that the individual we allude to was no other than 
gentle and affectionate Joe Lockhart. From the 
period of Mary’s return to her father’s, Joe’s wan- 
derings about the neighbourhood had become less 
frequent, and his visits to Tom Cosgrove’s much 
more so. Wedo not, indeed, assert that it was 
love he felt, as it is felt by reasonable men, but 
that he experienced a vague dreamy attachinent 
at once wild and tender, is unquestionably true. 
It resembled in character the love of a helpless 
child to a parent—being pure, simple, and de- 
pendent. Indeed, poor Joe’s language—as is well 
remembered, even to the present day—was the 
language of childhood, and his words, imperfectly 
pronounced as they were, possessed those balbutia 
peculiar to innocence, of which they were clearly 
the exponent. His affection for Mary Cosgrove 
was as beautiful as it was innocent and rare. To 


him she was the standard of all beauty—all good- | 


ness—all perfection. By her he measured every- 
thing—no matter whether the comparison was 
congruous or not. He once told his mother that 
a drink of new milk which she gave him was 


| aye, and could ery too—but gladder most’’—yct as 
‘he spoke a singular and indescribable light, gentle, 
/and serene in character, but at the same time 
‘made dim and visionary by an emotion which 
was likely to soften into tears—such a strange 
light, we say, seemed struggling for the expres- 
sion of those sentiments which had the heart, but 
not the faculties of reason, to support them. 

‘““ Now go home, Joe,” said Mary, ‘‘and be good, 
and whatever your mother bids you do, you must 
do it, or Mary will be displeased with you.” 

This was enough, her slightest wish was a 
command to him. No sooner had she spoken 
than he wiped away the tears that had come into 
his eyes, and putting the little trinkets into his 
pocket he went slowly home. 

Whatever Joe purchased with the halfpence 
given him by his friends, whether of fruit or cakes, 
he uniformly brought to her, and as this strange 
attachment for her was known by all the neigh- 
bours, it was surprising what a number of nose- 
gays made up of fragrant and beautiful wild 


flowers were brought to him in order that he 


might present them to Mary Cosgive as he called 
her. On other occasions he has been known to 
gaze upon her with a long and melancholy look— 
a look that seemed as if the feeble and enthralled 
spirit within him had gained an imperfect consci- 
ousness from the new principle of love that was 
struggling to kindle into that full and expanded 
| light which gives to man the only true conception 
of his own existence as well as the happiness of 
which he feels himsclf capable. In those long 
gazings it was evident from the expression of his 
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“sweet as Mary Cosgive ;”’ and when his brother! eyes and the paleness which accompanied all his 
brought home a piece of broadcloth, to make a| emotions, that some strange and mysterious con- 
coat, Joe said, after looking at it, “that nice and flict was certainly going on within him. His 
fine, like Mary Cosgive.” clear and gentle eye became troubled—but the 

Mary turned upon him a look of deep com-| trouble seemed to arise from some far and faint 
passion, and deprived as his mind was of its full, gleam of that precious gift which had been denied 
proportions, yet the poor boy’s heart was capable | him; for the eye although occasionally scintillating 
of feeling and, to a certain degree at least, of ap- and excited, often beamed with a significance 
preciating her sympathy. which one felt disposed to catch at as the dawn of 


You sorry for Joc, Mary, and me glad now, | reason, and its natural consequence, a consciousness 
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JOR LOCKHART’S DREAMS: OR 
of his love. 


they wished him to do anything in or about the 
place, permission to visit her was sure to have it 
done without a moment’s delay. And again, if he 
wished to ramble abroad of a cold or rainy day, 
they had only to say that they would complain to 
her if he did, and no pet lamb was ever more obe- 
dient. Frequently on going to her father’s and 
not finding her there, he has wept like a child—and 
sat at home in silence and tears, until he under- 
stood that she had returned, when he flew back in 
order to gratify his innocent but affectionate heart 
hy a sight of her. (It was necessary to give a 
brief sketch of this singular and extraordinary 
attachment in order that the reader may fecl the 
full force of the incidents we are about to detail, 
end the remarkable part which Joe unconsciously 
took in the fate of some of our characters.) On 
the early part of the day following that on which 
Ifonor Burke and George Lockhart had held the 
rather remarkable conversation we have detailed, 
Bob Gott, having had occasion to go to the next 
town—Raslea—on some matterof business, brought 
home a letter to Honor, from which she learned 
that her father was at the point of death, and that 
unless she came home with all speed, there was 
little chance of her ever seeing him alive. She 
consequently, for reasons that will soon appear, 
resolyed to draw her money from Gott immedi- 
ately, and, if matters did not harmonize with her 
designs, to be guided by the letter and go directly 
home. She had also given her master notice to 
the above effect—and that she would expect it on 
the day after next, in order to proceed to Ballina. 
Giott, whom we have mentioned as wealthy, said 
he was quite prepared to settle with her, and that 
she might have it at any moment she wished. 
She thanked him in very warm terms, expressed 
her sorrow at leaving the family—and said that 
for the sake of her friends and relations she would 
feel obliged if he would write her a discharge or 
‘‘correcther”’ as she termed it, stating that she had 
conducted herself honestly and to his satisfaction 
and properly for the last eight years, and that 
there was neither spot nor blemish of any kind on 
her character. All this he cheerfully promised to 
do—and so far Honor had a portion at least of her 
arrangements made for her departure. 

On that evening she repaired, according to pro- 
mise, to the appointed place of meeting, and so 
deep was her anxiety upon the subject about to 
be discussed, that she arrived nearly a quarter of 
an hour before Lockhart. 

_ “What if he doesn’t come?” said she to herself 
in a low soliloquy, such as persons labouring 
under deep excitement or passion unconsciously 
give way to. ‘ Well, if he fails it can’t be helped, 
—he will lose the money, and I my revenge, at 
least, for the present. I know he is fond of 
money, like his father before him; and it’s no 
Secret that no one ever saw him spending a shilling 
three times in his life. Doesn’t he rob that poor 
innocent, his brother, of the little pence that 
strangers and the neighbours give him from time 
© time. Ay, George I know you well. And 
VOL, XX.—O, OCXXXIV, 
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At home with his family, Mary was | as for Mary Cosgrove, she keeps me in the dark 
his reward, his restraint, and his punishment. If| still. 
take herself—I°ll know it time enough, she says; 


She wont tell me where she’s goin’ to 


and yet she wants me to go along with her. In 


| the mean time it can be no common business she’s 


on, or she wouldn't take her portion along with her. 
At any rate it’s well she told me that part of her 
intention—for if he has spunk, and does me justice, 
as he ought to do, we'll both be well off; but if 
he takes the money and acts treacherously to me, 
why, thank God, I can hang him after all, and so 
be revenged on them both.” 

She had scarcely closed the soliloquy, when 
Lockhart made his appearance and was at her 
side. It might have been evident that her mind 
was full of some unusual purpose, as her manner 
was excited and resolute. 

*‘ George,” said she, without permitting any of 
the preliminary civilities of ‘‘ good night,” or 
‘‘how are you,” to pass between them, ‘I hope 
you're satisfied in your own mind, that you'll never 
put a ring on Mary Cosgrove ?” 

‘‘T am,” he replied, ‘‘ James Cullinan has beat 
me there. They’re to be married it-seems.” 

**No doubt of it; as I said last night, she has 
given you the go-by, and preferred him. Of 
course, he, too, will have his tongue in his cheek 
at you; an’, indeed, may be they wont both have 
their fun at your expense, ay, an’ with their snug 
five hundre’ to make them laugh the louder.” 

‘Well, but where’s the use of dwelling upon 
that now, Honor,” he replied ; ‘‘ we know it can’t 
be helped; it’s not in our power to prevent them 
from being married. Let them both go to the 
devil. What is this you wanted to speak to me 
about ?” 

‘Who tould you we couldn’t prevent them 
from being married ?” she asked, with a voice full 
of scorn and disdain. ‘‘ What’s to hinder us, if 
we wish—that is, if we have heart, if we have 
courage ?” 

‘“*T don’t think I understand you, Honor,” re- 
plied George. 

‘It’s a lie,” she said firmly, ‘‘ you do; or if you 
don’t, you soon will. Would you wish to have 
her five hundre’ pound without risk or danger of 
any kind to yourself? Come to the point at once, 
now, or I'll go in and leave you. Know your 
own mind—if you have a mind or a heart either 
—and I have my doubts.” 

‘‘ Suppose I say I have no objection against the 
money. You say there will be no danger?” 

‘‘ None, if you have courage.” 

‘Go on, then, and let me hear you.” 

“Tf I put you in the way of securing her 
fortune, will you make me your wife? I havea 
hundre’-and-fifty-five of my own besides.” 

‘‘T must know how it’s to be done, Honor, 
before I give you an answer—you’re keepin’ me 
too much in the dark.”’ 

‘I’m a great deal in the dark myself as to 
what Mary Cosgrove, intends to do,” she replied. 
“I know enough, however, for our ends. On 
Thursday evening she is to go—by the way—to 
see that everything is right at heruncle’s. Now, 
whatever is the reason of it, she is bringing the 
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money with her, and my own opinion is that she | started up, and asked his brother what was the 

is going to run away with some one. She wont! matter. In the mean time, the latter had fallen 

own to that, however, but she wishes me to go|out of the bed, for on awaking he found hinself 

along with her to see her safely over the Neuk/| on the very edge of it, and felt the other thrust. 

Stick Bridge, and, as she says, to send a message | ing him over it with all his force. 

by me back to her family. Now she doesn’t intend ‘¢What ails you ?’ askedGeorge. ‘* What wero 

to start for her uncle’s until it’s late, but I’ll take you shouting at?” 

care that it will be after dusk, and so far so good,| Joe, who although he loved his brother, felt a 

but what’s betther still—mark this now—we go by | kind of terror of him, hesitated to give a reply to 

the Neuk Stick.” ‘that particular question, but said, “‘ You throw me 

She caught him by the arm as she spoke, witha | out of the bed, George.” 

grip the strength and tenacity of which astonished| “Oh "” exclaimed George, who had not heard his 

him, and he could see by the fading light, for | words distinctly, “was that all? God bless me! 
what a dream I had! It’s well for you that its 


the moon was but young, that her eyes kindled | ) 
like those of a wild beast when goaded by provo- | on the hard floor you are, and not where I thought 


cation, or wrought into fury by the ferocity of its | I put somebody else.” 
own blood-thirsty and ravenous instincts. Joe was evidently alarmed, and being naturally 
‘‘ Honor,” he replied, ‘‘] didn’t think you were | timid, he made no reply, but went again to bed, 
such a girl. You have, to be sure, some of the} merely adding, ‘‘ Don’t throw poor Joe out any 
devil’s own spunk in you. Well, there’s no use| more, George.” 
in denying it. I see whereabouts you are. You ‘Go to sleep, you fool!” replied the other. “Tt 
cross the Neuk Stick.” wasn’t you that I was throwing out, or i rather.” 
‘1 said no such thing,” she returned. ‘‘ Cross Poor innocent Joe soon went to sleep, but not 
no, we never cross it.” so his brother, who lay in deep meditation for 
‘No; she misses her foot,” he replied, and} more than an hour, when he fell once more into a 
slips in—the water’s deep—ahem !’— troubled and oppressive slumber. As 1t was soon 
Honor nodded, but spoke not. known among the neighbours that Honor Burke 
“Well,” said he, “it might be easily done.” | was returning to her native place very shortly, 
“ Hor fumily,’’ added Honor, ‘don’t know that | a good many of her acquaintance came to see her 
she has the money with her. They think she’s} before she went. She would start next evening, 
going to her uncle’s; but you and I, George, could | she said, and go as far as Roslea, where she would 
go to America.” stop with Kitty Concaly, a comrade girl who had 
“True,” said the other, musing, ‘all that|left home elong with her, as the latter might 
you sey might easily be done, and without any| wish to send home a letter or a message to her 
risk. Well, U'll think of it to-night, and will| relations. Among the rest came George Lock- 
call over before the time is come. You may ask| hart, just as Bob Gott had agreed to pay her the 
me will the evening be fine, and if I say yes, all’s| sum of money to which we have already alluded. 
right; but if I say xo, Pl have no hand in it.” “T’m glad you came, George,”’ observed Gott 
They then separated, or rather were about to} good-humouredly, “ for you'll now have an oppor- 
separate, when George, seizing her hand, said:—}| tunity of knowing the fine fortune you’ll miss, if 
“1 must know, Honor, whether your lips are} you don’t marry Honor.” 
as sweet as ever,” and as he uttered the words,} He then showed him Honor’s account, amount- 
he kissed her, but almost started back in the act.}ing in all to one hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
idler face was so cold, her lips so hard and icy, | which Honor accompanied with a glance at Lock- 
and the expression in her eyes so replete with | hart ofa verysingular character. Her cye sparkled; 
the hateful fire of vengeance and triumph that he| but whether with the pride of possessing so much 
ielt amazement, not unming!ed with a sensation | money, or with a return of past affection, or with 
bordering on fear. some triumphant but vindictive feeling, known 
“ Why, Honor,” said he, ‘‘ you are very cold.” | only to herself, it is impossible to say, inasmuch 
“Yes,” she replied, “I feel [ am; but the|as the expression of each was distinctly mingled 
night is cold, and I am too slightly dressed. I ‘with the others in her countenance. 
forgot besides to put on my shawl.” They then! We have already stated that Mary Cosgrove 
shook hands and parted. ihad, of late, refused to allow James Cullinan to 
George Lockhart and his brother Joe slept in a) accompany her on her way to her uncle’s. On the 
back-room on a lott, forthe house was one of those | occasion of her present visit there, he once again 
that are lofted, but without stairs; the access to the asked permission to convey her part of the way, 
loit being by a light moveable ladder that is ge- | insisting, as there had recently fallen a good deal 
ncerally applied in the kitchen to a door in the of rain, there might be danger in crossing the 
centre of an inner gable which divides the kitchen | Neuk Stick Bridge. To this request Mary gave 
from the other apartments both above and below. firm and most decided refusal. ‘ For, James,” 
In this back closet the two brothers occupied one | she added, “ once for all, I must be plain with you 
bed, and on the night in question, about the hour on another subject as well as on that. I had net 
of three o'clock, Joc started up into a sitting pos- | made up my mind till within a few days ago; but 
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ture, exclaiming in a voice of extreme fright and} now my mind ¢s made up, and I feel that itis 
terror :—“‘Oh, George, don’t! don’t! save her!) only fair to tell you, that I never can be your 
puve her!’ George almost at the same moment/| wile. I esteem and respect you; but as for any 
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other feeling beyond that, it is out of the question.| Cullinan, however, seemed unmoved by their 
And you know yourself, that any direct encou-'| remonstrances, and passed across the fields home, 
ragement you ever got was from my family and his moodiness of temper evidently unchanged. 
not from me.” For the greater portion of next day he continued 
‘‘But you never gave me a refusal before,” re- | glox my and sik nt, and returned disagreeable and 
plied James, in somewhat of a gloomy and #4) abrupt answers to such of his family as spoke to 
pant tone; “and I don’t think that was fair, him. Early in the evening, however, Joe Lock- 
Miss Cosgrove.” hart, with his clear face deadly pale, and his eyes 
“You don’t know how I was placed, James; wild and apprehensive, entered the house, and, 
it was not in my power to do so,” she replic d. -approaching him, said in a whisper, ‘“‘ Jem, wont 
‘May I ask who’s the happy man, Mary ?’ ‘you come out? Oh, come out.”” And as he 
“Tt doesn’t follow, that because I don’t wish | spoke, the tears stood in his eyes. ‘‘ About Mary 
tomarry you, I must marry another; nor that | Cosgrove,” he added. “ Me hi ud drame—Mary 
thes ‘e’s any happy man in the question.” drownin’—you pull her out.” This, however, 
“ T only wish I knew who he is, at any rate,” | was all his companion could get him to say on the 
replied the other, w ith a stern and angry brow. | subject, although he urged and pressed him to the 
“Why, what would you do?” asked Mary, | uttermost. 
| 


emiling. Joc’s wild importunity caused Cullinan to look 
“Jtdoesn’t matter,” returned the other, “No-| up at him; and a thought struck him, as he wit- 
thing, except to wish him all happiness.” nessed the dec ‘p and ex traordit lary emotion of the 
“J have told my mother this very morning| poor boy, that, perhaps, she had eloped, or that 
what I have now told you,” proceeded Mary, pass- | some thing unusual must have happened withrespect 
ing, once more, from his angry threats to the! to her; or, otherwise, Joc, whose innocent affee 
determination she had made, ‘‘ and I hope never tion for her was well known, would not have be- 
again to be troubled on the subject.” trayed such deep agitation as he did. The latter 
‘ Troubled,” exclaimed her lover, in a deep and beckoned him out, and the y went to a large stone 
excited voice. ‘ Well, may be not. At all events,’’ | that overhung a beautiful spring well, on which 
he added, giving her a significant and determined they sat, and where it was evident from Joe's agi- 
glance, ‘‘never by me, Mary.” tation, as betrayed by his strong and earnest gesti- 
“Twas wrong to say troubled, James,” she | culation, that he was pressing some argument or 
replied, ‘‘and T ask your pardon. Forgive me, | course of action on his companion. After half an 
and shake hands.” hour’s anxious conference, Joe went home appa- 
Her lover, however, seemed to have got iuto| rently much satisfied, for he skipped and ran along 
such a very dogmatic and unamiable resolution, as if his mind were now elated and his heart com- 
that he could not force himself cither to accept her | pletely at ease. 
proffered hand or to forgive her. On the contrary,| Towards evening, a good number of the neigh- 
he passed over to Bob Gott’s, where a good num-|bours were assembled at Gott’s, for the purpose 
ber of the neighbours were assembled to bid fare- | of bidding farewell to Honor, and among the rest 
well to Honor Burke; and where, in strong and; Mary Cosgrove’s two discarded rivals, Cullinan 
angry language, he not only raile ‘d against what|and George Lockhart. In remote parts of the 
he termed the fickleness and duplicity of Mary | country, when payments of money take place, the 
Cosgrove, but threatened to wreak mortal ven-| person who pays generally contrives to have one 
geance upon the favoured lover, whoever he might | or more persons present as witnesses of the trans- 
prove to be, and upon herself, too, if she dared to | action, especially in cases where the parties are 
marry him, illiterate and cannot write a receipt. On the 
George Lockhart was there at the time, as was | occasion in question, Bob handed Honor the full 
Bob himself, both of whom reproved him for| amount of cash which she had lying in his hands, 
ncang allowed such dangerous and improper lan- | saying good-lumouredly as he did it, “ Are we 
guage to escape him. clear now, Honor?” 
“Tam sorry,” said Gott, ‘ to hear you speak “So far as money goes, we are,”’ she replied. 
in such terms of Mary Cosgrove. You should be} “I owe you nothing more, then?” he added, 
ash: amed of yourself to threaten a girl, or any man | laughing. 
she may prefer to you. Go home, and get intoa} ‘ Yes you do,” she returned, in a similar mood, 
better state of mind, and pray to God to give you | ‘ you owe me good-will.” 
a Christian heart; for, indeed, it’s a commodity ‘* Indeed I do, Honor,” said he, “and I never 








you scem to W aut.” _ hope to be out ol yvur de bi ln that sense.”’ 
Lockhart also rebuked him, but in milder; Honor, like most illiterate persons, was very 
tenns. anxious, When she received notes in payment, to 


“You are very wrong James, ”” said he, “ to ‘have the name of the person from whom she re- 
talk as you do. M: ary a an ami: “em and a good ceived them written on them in connexion with 
girl, and she may not be a bit the worse for re- , her own. 

fusing both of us. She gave me my walking! ‘Mr. Gott,” said she, ‘‘did you write your 
papers as well as yourse ‘If; and I declare to you, lame on these notes 7” 

that Ud go as tar to se eve her thismoment as ever!) ‘‘ No,” said he, “1 did not, Monor, but I will 
Woud in my life. Tut, James, it’s a shame for if you wish.” 

you!” | ‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘as I can neither read nor 
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write, I would feel obliged if you wrote on them, | 
‘ Bob Gott to ITonor Burke.” 

“With pleasure, Honor,” replied her good- 
natured master; and as the notes were of pretty |« 
large individual amount, the task of writing his! 
name did not cost him much time or trouble. 

Cullinan, during the evening, was nearly as) 
gloomy as he had been before. On the occasion | 
in question he seemed thoughtful and anxious; 
and it was observed, that when Gott handed the | 
money to Honor, he looked very h: id at it, and 
then at the girl herself. After musing for a little | 
he ealled her aside and, in a low tone of voice, 
asked, “how far do you intend to go this evening, 
Ilonor ?” 

‘As far as Roslea,” 
yoice, 

“Speak lower,” said he, 
raising your voice so much ; 
inte nd to go?” 

‘Across the Neuk Stick Bridge,’ replied 
Honor, who felt a good deal surprised at his ask- 
ing her such questions, 

A short time previous to her departure, she 
looked upon George Lockhart, and said, ‘ George, 
do you think the evening will be fine?” 

“ Yos,”’ he replied, glancing significantly at her, 
7] think so—L am sure it will.” 

Bob Gott, h: ving already sent forward her 
luggage to Roslea, by one of his carts that 
going there in the e arly part of the day, she, con- 
sequently, was able to proceed without any en- 
eumbrance; and having taken her farewell of her 
Master and Mistress and all present, she proceeded 
to Lockhart’s, for it was on her way, with an in- 
tention of bid ling them farewell ‘also, Ge OTE 


she replied, in her natural 


“there is no use in 
hy what way do you 


mee ompanie d her, 
holding some private conversation as they went, 


“Well, George,” she said, your mind's made | 
up. | AOU 
‘It is | mot,” said he, ‘although | spoke as | 


I don't like the proposal at all. 
and | don’t think TI have 
It's a d——d thing to 

and then take her 
devil, Honor, and 


did awhile ago. 
It's a bad business, 
anything to do with at. 
have to rob the poor virl first, 
life afterwards. You're a 
nothing else.” 

‘You're a coward, 
else, You needn't rob her first; 
is to plump her into the river first; 
she's drowned we can take the money from he 
afterwards, without her making a noise. The 
river there is deep enough, T think, to drown her, 
but net to drown you.” 

“Oh, as to that, we could manage it: well 
enough—but the truth is, T don’t think UL have 
anything to do with it, as T said—it's too bad and 
devilish a business. However, at all eve nts, to 
please you, U'Il go on: if T do, where would you 
Wish me to meet you and her ?’ 

a Any where near the Neuk Stick Bridge, * she 
replied, “ you might overtake us a little on this 
sidle of at.” 

In this manner a kind of conditional agreement 
was made between them. Her delay at his 
father's was not long; and George only saw her 


she replied, “and nothing 
the safest way 
and when 
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Was | 


nad they had an opportunity of 


OF THE NEUR STICK. 

as fur as the end of the garden, where they sepa. 
| Tate “l. He stood looking after her for some time, 
apparently in deep thought. At length he ex. 

laimed to himself :—** there you go—and, In spite 
of your good figure and pre tly face, there’s not q 
devil in hell blacker than youare, At all events,” 
he added, after another pause, ‘7 had a narrow 
escape of you—but never mind.” 

At this period of our tale the autumn was 
pretty far advanced, and the last two or ‘hroee 
days had been so completely broken, that one of 
those autumnal floods which sometimes occasion 
such devastation in holmes, meadows, and other 
low grounds, was the consequence. The floods, 
however, were then on the fall, their angry and 
swollen rivers having ceased their turmoil, and, in 
most places, contracted themselves within the 
natural limits of their own banks, whilst they 
left the ground oyer which they had run and 
roared, wet, soft, and  casily indented hy foot: 
marks. 

When Mary reached Tom Cosgrove’s house, 
evening was far advanced ; and, were it not that 
her father and brothers were at a fairin the town 
of Aughnarlay, she might have experienced much 
aifficnulty in the exeeution of her projeet, as some 
of them, im consequence of the nature of the 
weather, would have made if a point to see her 
safe to her unele’s. Tt was her previous know. 
ledge, however, of their intention to go to the 
‘fair on that day that induced her to fix upon it 
‘for the accomplishment of her design, whatever 
it was, 

At an unusually late hour, the two girls set out, 
| Honor carrying a tolerably large bundle for Mary, 
I who as her visits at her late uncle’s were some- 
| time s of a week or fortnight’s duration, always 
made it a point to fetch a change of dress along 
with her. ‘The evening, as they proceeded, grew 
dark and lowering—the air, the sky, and the 
country around them being all calculated to fill 
| the mind with a strong feeling of dreariness and 
desolation. The hoarse murmurs of the not 
vet subsided rivers, eame eonfusedly and pain- 
‘fully on the ear, and the masses of black angry 
clouds that earcered along the sky were filled 
with a gloomy and tempestuous spirit. 

“Now, Mary,” said Honor, as they proceeded 
in the deepening darkness, ‘remember that you 
have not told me oa ay ll; ible about where youre 








ri qoing to, nor how far you intend to bring me with 


you, 

“Not very far, now, Honor,” replied Mary, 

‘all T want you to do is to send to my father and 
mother such a message as T will de liver to you. 
I dont know how it is, but T feel my spirits ‘low 
and my mind heavy, 

“The eve ning, replied Honor, ‘is enough to 
sink any one’s spirits—it’s night now, though, 
and God knows a dark and dreary one it is.” 

Depressed and in silence May proceeded to 
wards the Wooden Bridye, - the Nouk Stick, 
scarcely replying to the conve aia of her com 
panion, and when they had arrived within abgut 
two hundred yards of it they found the meselves 
overtaken, not by George Lockhart, but by Jamet 
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Cullinan. 
extreme, and she felt excessively annoyed at it, 
jnasmuc th as she feared there might be some diffi- 
culty in shaking him off. —" however, 
althoug rh deeply mortified at this unexpected | 


This to Mary was disagreeable in the | 
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This was uttered in a whisper, which Cullinan 
could not possibly hear, ‘Come now, Mary,” 
said he, taking her arm, ‘depend upon me,’ 
When they had proceeded about half-way 
neross, they found that the violence of the late 


rencontre, affected to look Aad it as a fortunate | floods had ‘unfortunately swept away a portion of 
circumstance, and said she was glad that they had | the railing on the right hand side, a circumstance 
something in the shape of aman, to help ‘them | Which inereased the diffleulty exceedingly, and 


over the Neuk Stick, whieh, we may add, 
although railed on each side was exceedingly 
elip pery and insecure to the foot. 


alarmed Mary's apprehensions very much. 
“Kither go across with the bundle James,” 
she, “or throw it over before you—but stay, 


anid 
don’t 


At this time the moon had gone down, and at le ave mo— pitch it ACTORS, eity stay with mo— 
all events the cloudy and tempestuous aspect of’) my head is getting gid ly.’ 


the night would have rendered her light of little | 
As it was, the darkness was very great | though the river is in flood, the water is not more 


avail. 


indeed, so much so now that a person on one side | than tive feet deep— 


of the river, or even much nearer, could scarcely 
recognise another on the opposite. 

“Now James,” said Honor, “ [ think you had 
better bring Miss Cosgrove across first, and take 
the bundle with you, and after that you ean 
come back for me, and then you must go home 
and leave us, we can make out our own way then 
very well—and in the meantime it was a fortunate 
thing that we met you, as we never would have | 
courage to cross the Stick without help on such a 
night as this.”’ 

“There is no danger, whatsoever,” replied | 
Mary, somewhat sharply, ‘in crossing the bridge, 
which is railed on both sides, and it is impossible 
to fallin; still, James, as we did happen to meet 

you, there ean be no harm in seeing us over it in 
sifecy, and after that [hope you will allow us to 
proces “| hy ourselves,” 

“Vory well, Mary,” he re plic d, “TTL be guided 
by your wishes—but I hh spe you'll allow me to see 
you safelyacross; after that I'L bring over Honor.’ 

No,” replied Honor, who felt anxtous to come in 
contaet with Lockhart, “there’sa fear come over me, 
Vin all trembling, and I wont eross it to-night 
ll go up to the «tone bridge, and take the safe 
way, in halfan hour VIL be round and meet you 
on the old Causeway here—but this minute I'd 
not take the wealth of Europe and venture over 
it—imny head's giddy as it is, 

“In that ease then,” replied Mary, “we may not 
meet again, and IT wish to say a word or two to 
you before we part.”’ 

She then brought her aside, and gave her some 
foken which she requested her to keep for her 
scake—“and as to the message,” she added, “ which 
l intended to send home by you, and which you 
could send through my aunt in Roslea—I have 
changed my mind and wont send it now, but tell 
my aunt when you seo her, that P'll write, and in 
a day or two they’ Il have a letter—that will tell 
thom all—they'll have a letter say, if 7 am a 
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the bundle across and my own ataff,”’ 


lost in recovering her if possible. 
time she revived, 
rarments were 
aided by Cullinan, to the 
where the 
washed 
meantime her cloak, 
swopt away by the stream, having been displaced 
during her struggles in the w: ater— and as a 
matter of 
without therm. 
recovered, and they took their way along the dry 
causeway we have mentioned,—where we must 
loave them for the prese nt, without any attempt 
to pursue them further. 


* Don’t be alarmed,” replied Cullinan, ‘even al- 
rate Tl throw 
j and as he 
spoke, he flung first the one and then the other 
over to a dry bank, a little to the right of where 
they stood, 

The hoarse rushing noise of the river would 
have rendered it difficult for them to have heard 
each other's words, were it not that they were so 
close together. As it waa, they proeceded along 
the slippery bridge, and in a few momenta a 
 ehrick—tout and piercing—but short and abrupt, 
was heard accompanied by a plunge, and almost 


-but at any 


r a wliately after, Mary was struggling inthe river. 


Cullinan, who had not let go her arm, hi aving 
stooped on his knees, dragged her along the 
bridge towards the dead water. This however 
they did not reach until she had been foreed to 
gulp down several mouthfuls of the flood, which 
fora moment deprived her of breath, and put it 
out of her power to speak, a circumstance that 
alarmed her preserver exceedingly. In a short 
time however he pulled her out, and as her head 
hung to the one side like a person deprived of 
life, he felt himself foreed to place her upon the 
nearest bank on which lay i tolerably deep allu- 
vial deposit, in order that not a moment might be 
Atter some 
and feeling that her lower 
with mud, she went, 

edge of the stream 
water was still and shallow, and 
as much of it off as she could. In the 
shawl and bonnet, had been 


saturated 


she was obliged to proceed 
Hlor bundle, however, was easily 


COUPSO 


(To bee ontinued.) 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


Mr. Macavtay, in his History of England, has 
devoted a few of his stateliest periods to the 


REPUBLIC—HOW TO KEEP 





A COLONY, 


country which is crossed by the southern tropic, 
are now scattered the villages and cornfields and 


description of a remarkable scheme, which was/| vineyards of a thriving Duteh commonwealth, 
suggested by the Prince of Orange to the States | numbering already a population of more than 


General of Holland, at a time when the indepen- | twenty t 


thousand souls. The brief history of 


dence of their common cor mtry seeme d about | this scttlement, if it will not furnish a subject 


to be crushed by the armies of Louis XIV. 
and his allies. It is justly characterized as ‘a 
scheme which has an aspect of antique heroism, 


and which, if it had been accomplished, would | 


have been the noblest subject for epic song that 
is to be found in the whole compass of modern 
history.” The Prince ‘told the deputies that 
even if their natal soil and the marvels with 
which human industry had 
buried under the ocean, all was not lost. The 
Hollanders might survive Holland. Liberty and 
pure religion, driven by tyrants and bigots from 
Europe, might take refuge in the furthest isles 
of Asia. The shipping in the ports of the repub- 
lic would suffice to carry two hundred thousand 
emigrants to the Indian Archipelago. There the 
Dutch commonwealth might commence a new 
and more glorious existence, and might rear, 


under the Southern Cross, amidst the sugar 
canes and nutmeg trees, the Exchange of a 


wealthier Amsterd: 1m, and the schools of a more 
learned Leyden.” Most fortunately for the Dutch 
patriots, they were saved from the necessity of 
resorting to this de sperate expedient. Had the ‘y 
been driven to adopt it, the result would have 
been very different indeed from that which the 
ardent imagination of the young Prince led him 
to anticipate. From the experience of our own 
countrymen in India, and from the experience 
of the Dutch themselves, of the Portuguese, and 
the Spaniards in various parts of the East, we 
now know very well the fate which attends any 
attempt of Europe ans to form permanent colonics 
in those tropical regions. We know that unless 
such settlements are continually recruited from 
the mother-country, they d windle rapidly away, 
and in a few generations become extinct. Had 
the national emigration which the Prince of 
Orange proposed, two centuries ago, actually 
taken place, the ‘fu, vitives might doubtless have 
established in Java a free and happy community. 
But the strength and prosperity of the new 
commonwealth would not have outlasted the 
lives of its founders. The next generation would 
have been feebler in mind and body, and proba- 
bly less in number. At the present day, the new 
Amsterdam and Leyden would have been in the 
condition of Goa and Macao, of Pondicherry and 
Malacca, and other decayed seats of European 
commerce and dominion in the Indi les. 

But, singularly enough, there is some proba- 
bility ‘th: it in another region, and under widely 
different aus pices, a part, at least, of William’s 
splendid vision will be realized. In the heart of 


South Airica, over the healthy and fertile upland. 





covered it were) 








for an epic poem, will probably hereafter afford 
abundant materials for the writers of romances, 
In fact, a simple and unadorned narrative of the 
adventures which befel the emigrants who 
quitted the Cape Colony in 1836, and wandered 
for twelve years over the interior, before th ey 
finally settled in their present homes, 
as interesting as any novel that was ever written. 

A brief outline of this eventful story is all that 
can be given in this place. 

The movement which is known in the Cape 
Colony as the “ great emigration,” commenced in 
the early part of the year just mentioned. It had 
many and various causes. Perhaps the most 
potent of all was a cause about which less has 
been said than of some others. This was the cir- 
cumstance, that the Cape Colony was then, ina 
certain sense, full ofinhabitants. True, the popu- 
lation did not then amount to two hundred thou- 
sand, while the country is capable of supporting 
two millions, and probably many more. But, on 
the other hand, the whole, or nearly the w hole, of 
the land ine Juded within the limits of the colony, 
had by that time become private property. The 
only way in which a colonial landholder could 
provide for his children (and colonial landowners 
usually have a good many to provide for) was 
by the subdivision of his estate. This operation, 
as every one is aw are, is excessively disagreeable 
to landed proprietors in all partsof the world, but 
especially so in a new country. In short, the 
colony, in 1836, was in the condition of an over- 
stocked hive, and was ready to throw off a swarm. 

The more immediate cause of the emigration 
was the unsatisfactory conclusion of the Kafiir 
war of 1835. That protracted and destructive 
war had just been brought to a close in a manner 
which, as the frontier settlers believed, afforded 
them no security against another and still more 
disastrous irruption. Subsequent events have 
fully justified their previsions. The nature of the 
obj ctionable arrangements may be very briefly 

escribed. Self-government, and the power of 


| wetiiene themselves for their own defence, were 


steadily and systematically withheld from the 
At the same time, the Imperial gar- 
risons, which, in the absence of a colonial force, 
should have defended the border, were reduced to 
so low a point of strength, as to afford no pro- 
tection. Thus, in plain terms, the colony was 
dclivered over, bound and helpless, to the mercy 
of its barbarous neighbours. 

Another motive tor the emigration, was one 
which will certainly mect with no sympathy i 
this country. But reasonable men, however 


colonists. 


would be 
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strong may be their aversion to the detestable | 
system of slavery ( (and none can more thoroughly 
abhor it than oursely es), will yet make allowances 
for the temporary irritation that must exist in the 
minds of persons who have been accustomed to the 
system from infancy, and who suddenly find them- 
selves reduced to poverty by its abolition. 
but just, moreover, to the Dutch slave-owners at 
the Cape to observe, that their hostility to the 
abolition of slavery appears to have been by no 
means so violent as that of the British colonists in 
the West Indies. One circumstance which tells 
strongly to their advantage, deserves 
tioned. ‘The ‘‘ apprenticeship” of the slaves, as 
may be remembered, did not expire till December, 
1838. When the emigrants crossed the Orange 
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to be men- | 


River in 1856, they took with them many of these 


apprentices, who were still virtually slaves s; and 
it was feared by the colonial authorities, that the 
dependents who were thus removed beyond the 


‘an overwhelming force of sav 
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Matabelé horde, and conqueror of nearly the whole 
interior of South Africa. It was the policy of 
this suspicious and blood-thirsty chieftain to de- 
populate the country on all sides about the region 
which his people occupied, and thus to surro und 


‘himself with a broad belt of desolation, which an 
It is | 


invading enemy must cross before reaching him. 
The country which the unconscious emigrants had 


‘entered, formed a part of the territory thus pur- 


posely desolated. The watchful spies of the Ma- 
tabelé chief observed their movements. On a 
sudden, without the slightest warning, the wrath- 
ful Lion of the North, as he was styled, made his 
indignation known in a truly leonine and terrible 
way. The foremost party of the emigrants, ad- 
vancing carelessly, with waggons and herds, over 
the boundless plain, was suddenly enveloped by 
age warriors. No 


age or sex was spared. Twenty-eight persons, 
men, women, and children, perished in this mas- 


protection of the law, would be retained in per-_ 


manent servitude. The emigrants, however, de- 
clared that it was their intention to release all 
these apprentices on the appointed day. They 
kept their word; and from that time, no one 
among them, so far as the evidence which we pos- 
sess can be relied upon, has held a slave. One 
of the articles of the recent convention, by which 
(ieneral Cathcart has acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the ‘ Trans- Vaal Republic,” expressly 
provides that slavery shall not be allowed to exist 
in that commonwealth. 

The emigration, once begun, went on for a time 
with great Tapidity, and assumed a scale of start- 
ling magnitude. For a few months, the whole 
Dutch population of the colony seemed to be pour- 
ing itsclf over the Orange River into the interior. 
It was, to use a term now common cnough, a 
veritable “ exodus.” 
fugitives had risen to about twenty thousand, 
drain gradually ceased. 
individuals have crossed the frontier to seck new 
homes in the interior; but no emigration of masses, 


the 


like that of 1836, has taken place. Onecircumstance | waggons. 
which contributed to make the first moveme nt | ants were repulsed with severe loss ; 


But, when the number of 


Since that time, many | 





sacre. The waggons and cattle were driven off in 
triumph to the valley of Mosega, where Mosclekatze 
then resided. Immediately afterwards, another 
party of emigrants, equally unprepared for the 
blow, was assailed in a = similar manner. 

Twenty- five of them were destroyed by this 

attack. A few fortunately made their cscape, 

and fled to warn their friends, who were scattered 
far and wide over the plains, of the impending 
danger. Those who were nearest together drew 
at once into a body, and formed, after their 
custom, an impromptu ‘‘/ager,”’ or camp. ‘Their 
huge and ponderous waggons, of which they 
mustered fifty, were so disposed as to make the 
four walls of a hollow square, the pole of cach 


waggon being firmly secured under the waggon 
before it. The space beneath the waggons was 


filled up with branches of the thorny mimosa, 
thickly wattled in, and completing the shght 
barricade. Hardly had the camp been formed, 
when it was surrounded by the whole army of 
the Matabelés, who rushed furiously upon it, 
endeavouring to force their way through the 
After a desperate struggle, the assail- 
but in 


more extensive than it might otherwise have been, | retiring, they swept away the whole of the emi- 
was the manner in which the ties of kindred unite grants’ flocks and herds, for which there had not 


the inhabitants of the Cape Colony. 


Every colo-| been room in the encampment. 


Not less than 


nist of Dutch or Huguenot descent is sure to have | six thousand head of cattle and upwards of forty 
an almost illimitable army of uncles, cousins and| thousand sheep, were thus carricd off at one 
other relations; and the attachment existing among | swoop. Their former owners, deprived of the 
families thus connected led many of them to emi- | means of subsistence, fell back hastily upon the 


grate together. 


The emigrants first spread themselves in small | near the ‘Orange River. 


partics over the country which is now a British 
C ony, known as the Orange Sove reignty, but 
which then lay waste and desolate. As the vast’ 


and fertile plains had absolutely no inhabitants, the | 


hew comers naturally imagine ‘d themselves free to 
enter and take possession. But they were destined 
to he sudde nly and roughly und ceived. The 
country, though uninhabited, had yet a jealous and | 
formidable owner. Immediate ‘ly on the north of 


this terri itory, in the region which is now the seat | 
of the Trans-V aal Republic , dwelt the ferocions | 
owerful chief, Moselckatad, lord of the great 


an dp 


‘main body of the emigrant farmers, then posted 
The lamentable news 

which they brought, excited strong sympathy 
and vehement indignation in the minds of their 
countrymen. No time was lost in preparing to 
punish the unprovoked outrage of the Matabele 


chief. A party of about two hundred mounted 
men, headed by Maritz, of Graaf-Reinet (the 
leader whose name was afterwards given to 


Pieter-maritz-burg, the present capital of Natal) 
crossed the Vaal River, and made a sudden and 
unexpected dash upon the stronghold at Mosera. 
The “Lion of the North,” fortunately for himself, 
chanced to be absent from his lair; but several 
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hundreds of his principal warriors were slain, the 
town was captured, and the waggons and cattle 
which had been taken from the emigrants were 
recovered.* Moselekatzé, astounded by this 
prompt retribution, hastily gathered his people 
together, and fled with them to the northward. 
This flight, it should be observed, was only a 
continuation of former wanderings. The Mata- 
belés were a branch of the Zulu (or Zoolah) 
nation, which occupies the territory near the sea- 
coast, on the north of Natal. A few years pre- 
viously, the chief of this subordinate clan 
had quarrelled with the Zulu king, and fled across 
the mountains into the interior, ravaging the lands 
through which he passed. He had been but a 
short time encamped in the country from which the 
emigrant farmers now expelled him, but in that 
brief period he had nearly exterminated the ori- 
ginal inhabitants. He and his horde are still in 
existence. Vague tidings occasionally reach the 
colony of the devastations committed by them, far 
in the interior, as they advance in their blood- 
stained march towards the equator. These move- 
ments of great masses of people across the African 
continent, forcibly remind one of the migrations 
of those barbarous tribes which overran Europe, 
on the breaking-up of the Roman empire. But 
that which was, in the latter instance, the result of 
an unusual and temporary convulsion, seems to be 
the ordinary condition of society in Africa. The 
conversion of the barbarians to Christianity put an 
end to these movements in Europe; and, doubt- 
less, the same potent influence will, in time, pro- 
duce the like effect in the southern continent. 
Soon after the return of the emigrants from their 
successful expedition to Mosega, they were joined 
by a small party from the colony, under the 
guidance of Mr. Peter Retief. This gentleman, 
a descendant of one of the Protestant families 
which took refuge at the Cape after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, had inherited, along with 
the paternal vineyards and orange orchards near 
the pleasant village of the Paarl, an uncommon 
share of the intelligence and the energy that 
distinguished the Huguenot refugees in all the 
countries in which they took up their abode. 
Removing to one of the frontier districts, he pur- 
chased land, engaged in various kinds of business, 
was appointed a field-commandant, and soon ac- 
quired a high position in the esteem of his fellow- 
colonists. Had the colony then possessed a repre- 
scntative government, Mr. Retief would doubtless 
have been one of its most discreet, enlightened, 
and useful legislators. 
policy which then prevailed, denied to him and 
his fellow-colonists this opportunity and adyan- 
tage. He had been one of the principal losers by 
the Kaflir war of 1835. At the close of that war, 
he saw with dismay a system continued which 
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* These particulars are derived, for the most part, 


from a pamphlet recently published at Natal, compris- 


ing three interesting “Lectures on the emigration of 
the Dutch: Farmers from the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and their settlement in the district of 
Natal. By the Hon, Heary Cloete, L.L.D., Recorder 
of Natal.” 


But the system of colonial | 
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|had brought such disasters upon the colony, 
Finding all remonstrance unavailing, he deter. 
mined to quit the colony, and join his countrymen 
in the interior. His arrival among them was 
hailed with delight, and he was at once, by 
unanimous consent, chosen to be their Com- 
mandant-General. Had he survived to hold 
this command a few years longer, the later 
career of the emigrants would probably haye 
been very different, and many misfortunes would 
have been avoided. But he was doomed to an 
early and a miserable death. <A large number of 
the emigrants desired to settle in the district 
which is now the colony of Natal. This district 
had been depopulated by the Zulu king, in pur- 
suance of the same line of policy which had been 
followed by the Matabelé chief in the interior, 
The Zulu sovereign, Dingaan, had naturally no 
desire to see these new and formidable neighbours 
settled in this unoccupied territory; but, an 
astute dissembler, he did not allow his real feel- 
ings to be known. On the contrary, he received 
Retief, who came to treat with him for the cession 
of the territory, with every show of friendship, 
and readily promised all that was asked. The 
only condition which he made was, that the emi- 
grants should recover and restore to him some of his 
cattle, which had been carried off by a robber chief 
in the interior. This was promptly accomplished, 
the plunderer giving up the stolen cattle at the 
first demand of the dreaded conquerors of Mose- 
lekatzé. With these cattle, and with seventy 
companions, sclected from among the most respect- 
able of the emigrants, Retief prepared to return 
to the Zulu capital. A presentiment of evil was 
felt by some of the other leaders, more experienced 
or more wary than the open-hearted and unsus- 
picious Commandent-General. Maritz entreated 
him to remain, offering to go himself, with three 
or four companions, to Dingaan.  LKetief, con- 
fiding in the good intentions of the Zulu mo- 
narch, and anxious to complete the important 
business which he had undertaken, declined this 
friendly offer, and pursucd his journey to the 
royal residence. He was reccived, as before, in 
the most amicable manner. The deed of cession 
was properly drawn up, and carefully explained 
to the king and his principal councillors, who 
readily affixed their marks to the document. 
Retief and his companions prepared to take their 
departure, but were urged by Dingaan to remain 
a little longer, and join in a parting cntertain- 
(ment. For this purpose, he invited them to enter 
vhis ‘“kraal,” or enclosure, leaving their arms 
‘outside, according to the native usage. ‘They in- 
‘cautiously complied, and entering the enclosure, 
| sat down, while bowls of maize-beer, the ordinary 
_beverage of the natives on such occasions, were 
handed round. Snddenly Dingaan exclaimed, 
‘Kill the soreerers!” At this signal, a multitude 
of armed warriors rushed upon their defenceless 
guests. A few of the farmers drew out their clasp- 
knives, and resisted desperately, killing several 
of their assailants; but after a short struggle 
they were borne to the earth by overwhelming 
numbers, and slain. Not one escaped. The 
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mangled corpses were dragged from the enclosure, | 
and piled upon an adjoining hillock, a horrid trophy | 
of this barbarian triumph. 

Without allowing time for the news of his | 
treachery to reach the friends of the murdered | 
men, Dingaan instantly put his troops in motion. | 
Thousands of athletic warriors poured from the | 
Zulu hills upon the unsuspecting emigrants, who | 
were already scattered in great numbers over the | 
valleys of Natal. The horrors of the massacre | 
which followed may perhaps be paralleled by some 
similar events in the early history of the British’ 
colonies in America. Modern colonial history | 
offers nothing which can be compared with them. | 
In one week after the murder of Retief and his | 
arty, six hundred victims more had perished in| 
this treacherous onslaught. Those who were thus | 
slain, were isolated families or small parties. In| 
every instance in which the farmers had time 
enough to assemble and form waggon-camps, they 
were able to repel their assailants, not one of| 
these defences having been penetrated by the 
Zulus. ‘The place at which the most fearful 
slaughter occurred, is known at this day by the 
name of Weenen, or Lamentation—a sad memento 
of the outburst of grief which took place when 
the friends of the victims discovered their mangled 
remains. ‘*Amongst these heaps of slain,”’ says 
our authority, “they found the bodies of two 
young females, about ten or twelve years of age, 
which still appeared to show some signs of vitality. 
The one was found pierced with nincteen, and 
the other with twenty-one stabs of the assegai, 
leaving every part of their little frames completely 
perforated, and every muscle and fibre lacerated. 
They were taken up and tended with the utmost 
care, and, strange to say, live to this day, the 
sole survivors of the immediate branches of those 
fimilies; but they are, and willeverremain,cripples, 
althouzh one of them has, still more strange to 
say, married, and is the mother of one or two 
children. With these solitary exceptions, all 
these small parties, which had not been able to 
combine and concentrate themselves in camps, 
were utterly destroyed.” 

These disasters were followed by others. A 
small party of English settlers, who had been 
resident for a few years at Port Natal, generously 
determined to make a diversion which should draw 
of the attention of the Zulus from the Dutch | 
emigrants. With this view, they advanced into | 
the Zulu country, and destroyed a native town; 
but on procecding further, they were suddenly 
surrounded by an immense foree of Dingaan’s| 
warriors. A murderous engagement ensued. The 
Englishmen, all practised hunters, sold their lives 
(early; but in the end nearly the whole of them | 
Were cut off. While this disastrous affair was 
tuking place, the emigrants, on their side, were 
hardly more fortunate. A party of four hundred | 
len, advancing to attack Dingaan’s principal towa, | 
was drawn by the wily tactics of that chief into 
a narrow defile, and there suddenly hemmed in 
vy the Zulu army. By a sudden volley and a| 
desperate charge, they forced their way through 
the opposing masses, with the loss of their esate) 





forest. 


mander and a fewothers. They returned discom- 
fited to their camp, leaving the prestige of victory 
with the Zulu king. 

The report of these disasters produced a pro- 
found sensation throughout the old colony. So 
widely do the ties of kindred extend, that there 
was probably not a Dutch colonist between the 
Orange River and the southern Cape who had not 
lost a relative in these massacres. Many small 
parties, mostly of young men, hurried to the as- 
sistance of the emigrants; and supplies of food, 
medicine, and other necessaries, were sent to them 
by their friends in the colony. Among those who 
at this time joined the emigrants was Andries Pre- 
torius, an individual who has since then played a 
conspicuous part on the stage of South African 
politics. He had been a field-cornet in the Cape 
Colony; and among the emigrants he soon became 
so popular as to obtain the chief command—a posi- 
tion which he holds to this day. He is a man of 
great energy and force of character, and by no 
means of a bad disposition ; but, unfortunately, he 
lacks the education and the knowledge of the 
world, which would have made the guidance of 
the ill-fated Retief peculiarly valuable to the 
emigrants. 

At length, in December, 1838, eleven months 
after the massacre, a force of four hundred and 
sixty mounted men, under the command of Pre- 
torius, advanced once more into the Zulu country. 
Protiting by past experience, they proceeded with 
great caution, securing their position every even- 
ing. ‘Thus they were fully prepared, when, early 
one morning, Dingaan suddenly poured upon their 
camp the whole of his forces, numbering some ten 
or twelve thousand men. They rushed to the 
assault with a fury far exceeding that of any 
former attack, and for three hours strove undaunt- 


_edly to tear open the emigrants’ defences and 


force their camp. At last, Pretorius, seeing that 
the masses of the assailants were concentrated on 
one side of the camp, ordered two hundred 
mounted men to sally from the other side and 
attack the enemy on both flanks. The mancuvre 
was completely successful. The Zulus at length 
broke and fled in total rout. This was the long- 
expected hour of vengeance. The emigrants 
affirm that nearly three thousand Zulu warriors 
perished on that day of carnage, when the strength 
of their nation was broken. Dingaan fled in 
terror, set fire to his capital, and hid himself, with 
the remnant of his force, in the neighbouring 
Shortly afterwards, his brother, Um- 
panda, deposed him, with the aid of the emigrants, 
and drove him from the country. He took refuge 
with a tribe near Delagoa Bay, where he is sup- 
posed to have been murdered. Of his former 
subjects, at least half are now resident in the 
colony of Natal, under the supervision of British 
magistrates ; the remainder are governed by Um- 
panda, after a fashion little less tyrannical than 
his brother’s, but fortunately with much less 
power for mischief. 

The emigrants, after their victory, advanced to 
the smoking town of their enemy, and there, on 


the fatal hillock, found the unburied bones of 
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their hapless comrades, piled in a ghastly heap. 
The skeleton of Retief was recognised by the lea- | 


thern pouch or bandolier which he wore suspended | 


from his shoulders, and in which, singularly 


enough, was found the deed of cession, that had, 


been signed by Dingaan and his councillors on the 
day before the massacre. The document, in the 
eyes of the barbarians, was but a worthless scrap 
of paper, and they hi ad not even taken the trouble 
to look for it. 

The subsequent history of the emigrants is 
tolerably well known, and need not be related 
~ 28 in detail. Those of them who sctiled in 

Natal remained there, a self-governed community, 
for about five years. ‘te 1842, the British Govern- 
ment took possession of that territory, and most 
of the emigrants, dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
system which was then established, retired once 


more into the interior. When, in 1848, Sir Harry 


Smith proclaimed the Orange Territory a British 
province, many of the emigrants withdrew to the 
northw ard, crossed the Va: al River, and settled in 


the country from which, twelve years before, | 


they had chased the Matabelé horde. They now 


with m: iny who have since joined them, cons stitute | 


T r: ins-V aal 


what is ‘commonly known as the 


tepublie. 

The country which is the seat of this republic 
is, according to the testimony of all travellers, 
the finest in South Africa. That mighty hunter, 


Captain Gordon Cumming, who visited it : shortly | 
after Moselekatze’s expulsion, but before it Was | 


peopled by the Dutch farmers, seems to have | 
been transported with delight at the view of it. 
Writing of one portion of it, Magalisberg, now 
the reside nee of Commandant-General Pre ‘torius, 


this traveller observes:—‘“‘Our march this eveniua | 
was through the most beautiful country I had! - 


ever scenin Africa. We skirted along an endless 
range of well-wooded stony mountains, lying on 
our le ft, while to our right the couniry at first | 
sloped gently off, and then stretched aw: ay into a} 
level green forest, (occasionally interspersed with | 
open glades,) boundless as the ocean. In advance 
the picture was bounded by forest and mountain 

I gazed forth upon the romantic scene before me 
with intense delight, and felt melancholy and 
sorrowful at passing so fleetingly through it; and I 
could not help shouting out as I marched along, 
‘Where is the coward who would not dare to dic | 


for such a land?” Of another section of this | 


country a later traveller says, that it is “the most 
fruitful that can be conceived. Agriculture is 
carried on to agreat extent. There are immense 
vineyards, and {fruit-trees of every description.” 

The territory occupied by the republic is exten- 
sive, but its ne are as yet ill-detined. | 
The distance from the Vaal River to the most | 
northern settlement (Zoutpansberg, in lat. 22 | 
degrees 30 minutes, south) is not less than 350 
miles, in a direct line. The capital of the re- 
public is situated on the Moot River, or Beautiful 
River, a branch of the Vaal River. Its former | 


uncouth rame, Potchefstroom, has been changed 
to Vryburg, or Freetoun, since the independence | 
of tho republie y 


ras acknowledged. Mo oi River | 


|is described as ‘a magnificent stream,’ not above 
twelve yards broad, but deep and clear, Winding 
its tortuous course through an immense gr: Issy 
plain. The water runs level with the treeless 
and shrubless banks, so that it may be icd out for 
irrigation at almost any spot, by ‘simply making 
a furrow with a plough or spade. The town is 
laid out with great regularity, the streets 
one another at right angles. It covers an area of 
about one and a half square miles, or 960 acres, 


8 crossing 


This space is divided into erven, or lots, each of 


which is in extent about two acres and a half, 
There are at present three hundred of these lots 
enclosed, each supplied with a stream of clear 
water from the main water-course, which is led 
out of the Mooi River, distant some three or four 
miles. The lots are planted with vines and va- 
rious fruit-trees, which, from the fine climate, 
richness of the soil, and abundant supply of water, 
thrive luxuriantly. There are two large squares, 
—Church-square and Market-square,—and up- 
wards of a hundred houses already constructed, 
'many of them good, commodious, and substantial 
,, buildings, after the Dutch style, with fanciful 
front and side gables. There are thirteen shops, 
well supplied with British manufactures, groccrics, 
'&e., a dispensary, a smithy, and various other 
‘useful establishments. ‘The Council-house is a 
large building; and a prison has not been for- 
gotten. The town can be greatly extended, not 
a tenth part of the av ailable water being at pre- 
sent used.” “T have repeatedly read,”’ ‘continues 
the writer (a Cape colonist, to whom we are 
|indebted for these particulars, ) “that a strong 
fee ling existed against Englishmen. I saw none; 
‘nor do I believe, wh: itever m: wy formerly hi ive 
been the ¢ ‘ld 


ease, that such sentime nts are now held. 
As an instance, I may repeat a fact mentioned to 
‘me by Landdrost Lombaard—a gentleman who 
| would be a credit to any community in the 
Colony. He said that w hen the town was first 
formed, a regulation existed that none but Dutch 
emigrants could be allowed to hold allotments. 
The question was, however, subsequently opened 
-up, and the obnoxious resolution expunged from 
their minutes.” 

Besides Vryburg, there are several smaller 
towns in the republic, all of which are said to be 
flourishing. The total population of the common- 
wealth is not accurately known; but four years 
ago, the number of families was estimated at five 
thousand. Since that time, there must have been a 
considerable increase by emigration from the Cape 
Colony and the Orange Territory. A brisk trade 
is carried on between the re pub lic and the British 
colonies. Waggons laden with wool, corn, wine, 
hides, and other products of the interior, are con- 
'tinually passing from the republic to the Orange 

Territory and Natal, or returning laden with 
European goods. 

The government of the commonwealth -is eon- 

| ducted on a simple system, not unlike that which 


| the first settlers in New England framed for them- 
centuries ago. The 
elective 








| selves, more than two 
“ Volksraad,”” or People’s Council, an 
| body , has the supreme legidative power. The 
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Commandant-Gencral is the executive chief of the | 


republic. In cases of emergency he assumes a 
rather large and dictatorial authority, but even 
then he must consult his “ Krygsraad,” or war) 
council, composed of commandants and field- 
cornets, before taking any important step. 
local affairs, each town has a “ landdrost,” or 
mayor, and several ‘‘ heemraden,” or town coun- 


cillors, who have judicial as well as executive. 
In important trials, they are assisted by 


wers. 
a jury of twelve, who return the verdict, and the 
mayor and councillors agree upon the sentence. 


These judgments are, however, reviewed by the 


People’s Council. An English colonist from Na- 
tal, who visited the republic last year, reports 


that this system of judicature seemed to work, or. 
rather to be worked, better than, from such a|« 
mixture of political and judicial functions, might | 


have been anticipated. ‘‘ There was,”’ he writes, 
“a man (a Dutch farmer) tried for murder about 
two months ago, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged. The warrant for his execution re- 
quired to be signed by the Great Council. An 
intelligent juryman informed me that the trial 
lasted the whole day. It was conducted in a 

way that would not have disgraced the Supreme 
Court of Cape Town. An attorney-gencral was 
appointed to prosecute the criminal, and an ad- 
vocate defended the farmer.’”’ The emigrants are, 
however, conscious that their system of government 
is imperfect, and are preparing to adopt an im- 
proved constitution. They have recently invited 
a British colonist from Natal to assist them in 
framing it. ‘They are also making arrangements 
for establishing schools throughout the republic, 
and for setting up a printing-press and starting a 
newspaper at Vryburg. 

Down to the month of Janu: ry, 1852, all the 
emigrants were regarded as British subjects, and 
most of them had been denounced by the Im- 
perial authorities in the Cape Colony as “ rebels.” 
Their rebellion consisted in the armed resistance 


offered by them, in 1848, to the summary act 


of annexation, by which British sovercignty was 
extended over the Orange Territory, which till then 
had formed part of their re public. After the 
battle of Boom Plaats, in which they were de- 
teated, their leaders were proclaimed outlaws, 
and rewards offered for their capture. The 
price set upon Pretorius was £2,000, an amount 
which may have been rather flattering to the 
Commandant-General than otherwise, as indicat- 
ing the high value at which his opponents rated | 
his abilities and infiuence. Before four years had | 


elapsed, this outlawed rebel and traitor had be- | 


come an esteemed ally, the recognised head of an 
inlependent re public. By the ‘conventi m estab- 
lished between Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
Major Hogge and Mr. Owen, on the one side, and | 


For 
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tives north of the Vaal River ;” that “ no slavery 
lis, or shall be, permitted or practised in the coun- 

try north of the Vaal River by the emigrant far- 

'mers;” that mutual facilities should be given to 

‘traders and travellers, with certain restrictions 

only on the sale of ammunition to the natives; that 

fugitives from justice should on both sides be given 
up, when required; and that persons residing on 
either side of the Vaal River should have the right 
to remove unmolested across that boundary. 
| In June, 1852, Commandant-General Pretorius, 
visited Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange 
Territory. He arrived there at an interesting 
juncture. A “constituent assembly” of delegates 
from the towns and ficld-cornetcies of that terri- 
tory had just met, at the request of General Cath 

art, to frame a free constitution for the young 
colony, which, four years before, had f rmed 
part of the Dutch re pub lic. A few of the del ties 
were English, but the great 

Dutch descent. The best spirit, 
vailed in the assembly. 
being allowed to manage their own local concerns, 
had converted smouldering disaffection into hearty 
loy alty. After discussions conducted for three 
days with great animation and earnestness, but in 
excellent temper, the outline of a scheme of repre- 
sentative government was agreed upon. It was 
transmitted to General Cathcart, who highly ap- 
| proved of it. 
the authorities in Downing Strect,—and, it is 
hardly necessary to add, n othing has since been 
heard of it. 

It was while these proceedings were in progress, 
that Pretorius arrived at Bloemfontein. He was 
thereinvited toa public dinner, which was attended, 
as a mark of respect to him, by the principal co- 
lonial functionaries and the officers of the garrison. 
On this occasion, the Commandant-General made a 
short speech, which, as proceeding from a man 
who, in the previous year, was an outlawed traitor, 
for whose apprehension a reward of £2,000 had 
been offered, deserves to be quoted in full. The 
local paper reports his words as follows:—*‘ Gentle- 
men, 1 thank you from my heart for the honour 
you have e paid me on my hasty visit to the Sove- 
reignty, and for the kind manner in which you 
have drunk my health. Ican scarce give expres- 


however, pre- 





which is that of thankfulness that I am enabled 
to sit amongst you this evening at Bloemfontein. 
The joy which I feel, is, howev 'r, considerably 
lessened by the calamity which has befallen us 
all—I allude to the sudden death of the lamented 
Major Hogge, one of Her Majesty’s Assistant Com- 
missioners, a gentleman who had done so much to 
| bring about the good fecling which now so 
hi :ppily exists. se we live, it is true, 
“under a diffurent systemof government, but our in- 








Pretorins and his councillors on the other, it was! terests are so intim: itely connected, that what is the 


solemnly agreed that the “emigrant farme ‘rs be- 
yond the Vaal River” should have “the right to | 
manave their own affairs and to govern them- | 
selves without any interference on the part of Her 
Maje ‘ty’s government;” that this government 

disclaimed all alliances with the coloured na- | 


| interest of one is the interest of the other. Let 

us then forget all national preju dices and distine- 
| tions, and unite our utmost endeavours to advance 
| the welfare of the country on both sides of the 
'Vaal. There is but the little stream of the Vaal 
| River running between us; if it goes well with 


majority were of 


The mere prospect of 


He sent it home for the sanction of 


sion to my feelings on this occasion,—one of 
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us on the other side, it will go well with you on | 
this; and if it goes ill with us, it will go ull with | 
you. Let us then, I repeat, sink all minor dis- 
tinctions, and never forget that our interests are 
one. I sincerely hope, my friends and country- 
men, that the important meeting which is now being 
held in this town, may end to the entire satisfac- 
tion of you all, and that peace, prosperity, and 
goodwill may be the fruits of it.”’ 

These are the sentiments of a man whom our 
perverse system of colonial government converted 
for a time into a most determined rebel. It is 
perfectly certain that if representative and re- 
sponsible government had been established in the 
Cape Colony previous to 1836, Pretorius and his 
companions would all have remained loyal sub- 
jects. The emigration might have taken place, as 
a natural expansion of the population; but the 
emigrants would have carried their allegiance 
with them, and would have been as anxious to 
maintain their connection with the British Em- 
pire as the Californians and other settlers in 
western America are to retain their citizenship in 
the Union. This is an important considcration, 
for, by a better fortune than we have deserved, 
an opportunity now occurs for redressing our 
error, and retrieving the ground which has been 
lost. The treaty by which the independence of 
the emigrants was acknowledged, will not be valid 
without the sanction of an act of Parliament. 
Before this sanction is given, Parliament will 
doubtless be disposed to inquire whether the de- 
sire of the emigrants for freedom, or rather for 
self-government, cannot be satisfied in some better 
way than by excluding them altogether from the 
Empire. There is little doubt that such a way 
may be easily discovered. In fact, it has already 
been indicated in the clearest possible manner. 
Five years ago, the settlers in the Orange Territory 
were as much averse to British rule as are now 
the citizens of the Trans-Vaal Republic. Indeed, 
they formed part of the same community, and 
were animated by exactly the same sentiments. 
The declaration of British sovereignty in that 
district by Sir Harry Smith did not, of course, 
produce any change in the feclings of the inhabi- 
tants, who continued to be as strongly disaffected 
as they were before. But, as has already been 
stated, the promise of free institutions, made to 
them last year by Gencral Cathcart, and apparently | 
confirmed by the actual concession of such insti- 
tutions to their relatives in the Cape Colony, has 
produced a complete change of feeling, equally | 
striking and instructive. The Dutch colonists of 
the Orange Territory are now as anxious to retain | 
the privileges of British subjects under a free | 
constitution, as they were formerly to escape from | 
the vexations of irresponsible government. The, 
announced intention of the British Government | 
to abandon that colony has excited the utmost | 
consternation among the settlers. The late mails | 
from the Cape have brought to this country peti- | 
tions from them, deprecating this abandonment | 
in the most carnest terms. ‘The petitioners pray | 
that an clective government may be established | 
in the territory, in accordance with the wishes ex- | 





pressed at the meeting of delegates in June, 1859; 
and they declare their readiness, when this jg 
done, to undertake the entire defence of the 
colony. 

It may be presumed that this very reasonable 
request will be granted. We had intended to re. 
fer more particularly to some occurrences in that 
colony, which are supposed to have led the Home 
Government to the conclusion that it must be 
abandoned. But, as this conclusion, formed ip 
ignorance of the exact condition and wishes of the 
settlers, has probably been already modified, and 
cannot fail to be finally reversed, there seems to 
be no necessity for dwelling upon this part of the 
subject. Should the Duke of Newcastle, or any 
other minister actuated by the same enlightened 
views, remain at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, there can be no doubt that, within a year or 
two, both the Orange Colony and Natal will have 
institutions as free as those which have just been 
granted to the Cape Colony. There will then be 
three British colonies in South Africa, contermi- 
nous with one another, similar in origin, in popu- 
lation, in laws, and in interests, and requiring to 
be united for some general purposes, such as 
postal communication, the levy of customs’ duties, 
and the common defence. A federal government, 


‘| somewhat similar to that which has recently been 


established in New Zealand, will obviously be the 
proper mode of effecting this combination. Should 
the proposal then be made to the Trans-Vaal 
emigrants to receive a free colonial constitution, 
and to join this federal union, instead of remain- 
ing an isolated community, paying tribute on all 
their imports to the custom-houses of the Cape 
and Natal, there can hardly be a doubt that they 
will readily accept such an advantageous offer. 
Such seems to be the natural solution of these 
South African perplexities, which have hercto- 
fure caused so much needless embarrassment and 
expense. 

One objection which has been urged against 
this extcusion of British sovereignty in South 
Africa requires to be noticed. If the Trans- 
Vaal Territory should become a British de- 
pendency, it is supposed, by those who make this 
objection, that in process of time, as population 
increases, there will be a renewed emigration to- 
wards the interior, and that in this way our 
colonies may extend, until at length we shall 


find ourselves responsible for the maintenance of 
| good government over half the African continent. 
The boldest of Colonial Ministers might well re- 


coil from such a prospect. It is therefore satis- 
factory to be enabled to state that no such result 
is possible. Recent experience has left no doubt 
on this point. It is found that the whole of 
central Africa within the tropics is uninhabitable 
by persons of unmixed European descent. The 
climate is not merely injurious, like that of India; 
it is deadly. The Dutch emigrants have already 
reached the northern boundary of the healthy 
country. They have repeatedly endeavoured to 
push their settlements beyond this boundary, a0 
have been as often repulsed, after the loss of many 
of their number by the ravages of the inevita 
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A town which they incautiously! be about eight hundred thousand “ natives,” as 


commenced a few miles too far north of the | they are commonly called, or aboriginal Africans, 


tropic, is now left desolate and in ruins. 
the words of a traveller who lately visited their 
country, its present boundary “‘ appears to be the 
utmost limit to which European colonization is 
likely to extend.” 

This limit, however, will include ample space 
for a group of colonies, destined to form hereafter 
4 populous and powerful State. The glittering at- 
tractions of Australia have of late drawn all eyes 
80 intently towards that splendid dependency, 
that the recent progress of other colonies has re- 
ceived less attention than it would otherwise have 
obtained. As some evidence of what may be 
expected from the country which has just been 
described, take the following return of the ex- 

orts of a single staple (wool) ) from a single port 
of South Africa—Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay. 
The local journal which gives the return, observes 
in reference to it, that ‘‘the ratio of progression 
would be incredible, did it not appear in official 
documents.” 


Year Quantity, lbs. Value 

1845 . . . 728,705 owls « Sere 
i846... «1,296,832 ee « 52,062 
1s47 ‘ 2,018 564 = ey as We ae a 97,532 
Bi8 lw Ci(wti(w «CGB Cw Cw Ct Cg:SC01, 2336 
isi0D «lw Ct 08,286,581 6. wf Cf C08, 748 
Is5O 3,958,763 . . « « 125,763 
WS) AGSS 594 2 ww. 187,560 
1852 . . . 5,786,304 ... . 217,384 


When it. is considered that during the last eight | 
years, the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, in| 
which Port Elizabeth is situated, has twice suf- | 
fered from protracted wars with the native s, the 


rapid inerease in the quantity of its exports may | 


This will be | 


seem to require some explanation. 


To use| in the colonies 





| 


found in the fact that most of the wool produced | 


in the new settlements which have just been de- 
scribed, viz., the Orange Territory and the Trans- 
Vaal Republic, is shipped from Algoa Bay. As 
yet, however, the settlers in those extensive ter- 


‘could not in reason ask on their behalf. 


ritorics can hardly be said to have fairly entered | 


upon this field of production. Our manufacturers 
may dismiss from their minds all fears of a de- 
ficient supply of wool. At no great distance of 
time, South Africa alone will probably furnish 
them as large a quantity of this raw material as 
they now receive from all other sources 

But, it may naturally be asked, while all these 
politic al and commercial benefits are to accrue to 
the colonists, what is to be done for the original 
possessors of the country? There are supposed to 


—E 





and other territories south of the 
tropic—that is to say, in the portion of the con- 
tinent which is likely to be subject to British 
dominion. Their, rights, it will be admitted, are, 
or should be, as sacre “od as though they were all of 
the purest Caucasian race, or even of the most genu- 
ine Anglo-Saxon breed. What, then, isto become of 
them and of their rights? Fortunately, the ques- 
tion is one which admits of a more satisfactory 
answer than is usually given in such cases. These 
African aborigines will not be exterminated, like 
those of America and Australia. They do not, as 
has been said of the others, disappear before the 
advancing line of colonization. On the contrary, 
they rush within this line, unite themselves tothe 
intruding race, accept its laws, adopt its usages, 
and, w ith a naturally submissive and imitative 
spirit, prefer its institutions to their own. No 
race of barbarians is so reclaimable as the African. 
The slaveholding States of America, the British 
West Indies, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, afford 
abundant evidence of the truth of this assertion. 
There are in the Cape Colony about a hundred 
thousand coloured persons, including emancipated 
slaves, Hottentots, and others. Many of these 
have already made a considerable advance in civi- 
lization, as may be inferred from the significant 
fact that, at the special request of the European 
colonists, the electoral franchise has been con- 
ferred, by their new constitution, upon several 
thousands of the coloured inhabitants. It is not 
too much to expect that, through the invaluable 
labours of the missionaries, aided by the example 
of the whites, and the influences of commerce, the 
whole of the native population of South Africa 
will at length be civilized, and be ultimately ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges pos- 
sessed by British subjects in a self-gov erned 
colony. More than this the most determined and 
most benevolent ‘‘ protector of the aborigines” 
Since, 
moreover, the climate of the interior, fatal to 
white men, is innocuous to persons of African 
descent, it is extremely probable that these civi- 
lized natives of South Africa, or their descendants, 
are destined to be instrumental in diffusing the 
light of Christian civilization over those vast central 
regions, the last strongholds of barbarism, which 
have hitherto been guarded by their pestilential 
atmosphere from the approach of the European 
explorer. 
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LAST ECHOES OF 


Oxr. evening last month, an assembly was dis- | 
persing, in the Free Trade Hall of Manchester. 
The occasion had a particular interest, not through 
the object for which they had met,—an appeal to 


it was the last public business to be done in that | 


place. Each of the speakers had alluded to the 
past, 
local history, was evidently impressive. ‘‘The 
axe and hammer,” they said, “would be demo- 
lishing, in a few days, this edifice replete with 
such varied associations.” The reverend orators 
esteemed the Free Trade Hall, which had often 
resounded rude clamours of worldly contention, 
fortunate in the religious character of its last 
offices. “ Nothing in its life,” they said ‘became 
it like its departure ;’ and one apostolic person, 
apologizing with necdless caution for an allusion 
to theatrical usage, “if he might venture to 
borrow a comparison from a thing which /e had 
never seen,” observed that “as free commerce 
had been the prologue to this Hall, a free gospel 
should be its epilogue.” 
averse from the vanities of the town, had ironi- 
cally congratulated the Hall upon its quitting 
this world in the sanctity of ‘extreme unction.” 
‘The place had been a fast liver in its brief time, 
and participated many questionable transactions. 
The retrospect of its career is dashed with confu- 
sion; but it was closing amid voices of benevo- 
lence and piety. We, having been acquainte vd 
with its past, took something like an affectionate 
leave of the place; and, as for the manner of its | 
end, remembering the manly frankness of our 
fathers, which dignified all civie and political 
affairs with the acknowledgment of a divine) 
sanction, we did respectfully receive the Bishop’s | g¢ 
benediction, the last accents publicly uttered in 
that famous public Hall. 

Famous it has been, after the fashion of the | 
fame of this age; whatever notoricty may be, 
acquired from newspaper reports, five columns in 
measure,—the paper columns that sustain the 
modern Temple ot Fame,—whatever the frequent 
reception of distinguished persons, their conversa- 
tion which a party, or perhaps a nation, listens 
to, could impart of celebrity,—whatever the cita- 
tion of name, by one class of rhetoricians 
enthusiastically, as an Athenian would mention 
thi derisively, by the ¢ 


+” . } ee 3 
censure oi or the banter of 


its 
Acropolis; or else stive 


the Spectator, the 


Zimes, might contribute to make a place notable | of glory. 
in its d: ay,—the Free Trade Hall at Manchester | 


possessed. Its foundation was identified with | 


the fundamental principle of commercial policy, | lief, in a glimpse of the bright allegory which 


from which its name was taken. It was built! 
upon Cobden’s ground, by the Anti Corn Law| 
League. They “built it slightly and hastily, for 

temporary se rvice, 
shop while they were repealing the monoply laws. 


which to all the audience, knowing the | 





Irreverent jesters, less | 








just as an intellectual work- | advance ¢ 


A PUBLIC HALL. 


years their special use of the place. 


It was done 
at length, asa thing must be done, whenever in. 
'telligent energetic men combine to prove that 
justice and prosperity are at one; events ure with 
them, directed by the soul of equity and wisdom, 


support Church Missions, frequent enough,—but | 
and their argument is concluded by the issue of 


the fact. It was done; England, which has been 
falsely accused of a selfish moral isol: ition, being 
indeed the world-embracing nation, assumed a 
majes'ic position unequalled by any state; a free 
community, consulting rightly its own general 
interest, in preference to partial claims, resolved 
to make its welfare dependent on the resources of 
all mankind, and on the supply of all human 
wants,—to make common stock with the world, 
taking the children of Adam into an unrestricted 
partnership. We have not in this page to pro- 
nounce the panegyric of such a triumph; (hat 
shall be printed in larger types upon the surface 
of the earth; its record the history of centuries, 
its periods the growth of empires. 

But, the Free Trade Hall had been associated 
with very diverse proceedings. We loitered, as 
many did, after the multitude dispersed, looking 
round at the familiar walls, and at the now faded 
decorations. The huge effigies of noble beasts, 
guarding the steps of the platform, which had so 
frequently, at the giddy climax of uncertain elo- 
quence, prompted the invocation of “British Lions,” 


in happy time to save the confusion of an aspiring 


orator, were couchant impassive, without signa- 
izing by a shake of their stony manes, or an 
agitation of their rigid appendages, any satisfae- 
tion at the expiry of their stately vigil. On one 
side the fair and vigorous god of Inspiration and 
of Light, with parted lips and eye of triumph, 
gazed forward into an imaginative distance; on 
the other hand, his serene sister, austere in cold 
‘intelligence, ‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free,” 
led her swift favourite through intricate paths of 
the forest, and over mountain summits of specula- 
tion. The nine divinities of song and science, 
with ccrtain new Muses, like Geology, Chemistry, 
and Manufacture, whose worship is more honoured 
here than it was by the votaries of Helicon, were 
ranged along the room. High at the lower end still 
glowed the painted vision ‘of the chariot of Day, 
in which the ruddy youthful Sun, escorted by the 
chorus of Hours, i is borne over sca and land, to 
cheer and illuminate that slumbe ving shore, which 
Aurora, disperser of the mist, approaches a herald 
How often, impatient of platitudes on 
the platform, and of repetitions unworthy to be 
repeated, our mind had glanced that way “for re 
, and 


sy ssholizes the dawn of a world’s morning 


the celestial march of hum: nity, in its progress 


‘like the Da, y, suaultancous over earth with the 
of its he avenly " source ! 


All these accessaries of the sce ne, beheld for the 


But the task was difficult and prolonged for| last time, reminded us of many things there see@ 
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and heard, of much to be regretted, and more to| which every novel design must pass, and then 


be admired. Many parts had been played on that | 


stage. The rapt enthusiasm of an impassioned | 8 


speaker, whose warm indignation or pity gave to 
his crowding illustrations, cast as in a furnace, 
poet tic figure and instantaneous life, 
tones of entreating compassion, which none could 
shake off and go,—the accents of ascending hope, 
the steady monotone of sober resolution, the 
pointed exclamations of anger,—these, and every 
note of the moral gamut, with the language of their 
accompaninment, the flush faces and excited 
of their performers, returned fast on the memory. 
But, with these, intruded also the contemptible ; 
the crouching dealer in cheap compliments, the 
impudent auctioneer of his own pretensioas, the 





equivocating trickster, the sy coph int who reviles_ 


—the clinging ' 


gestures | 
that manful crowd, seriously resenting what they 


take rank among the “ movements” of the day. 

metimes when the matter was an evangelical 
cause,” a collection (D.V.) in aid of the interest- 
ing mission of white neckcloths to the swarthy 
tribes of Borrioboolah Gah, that vast area was 
full of bonnets, and a waving ocean of cambric 
sentimentality ; once it was full of broad hats, and 
stern masculine faces under them, when all the 
nechanics of iron, having “ struck” with cha- 
racteristic determination, met toconfirm their resist- 
ance to the supposed exactions of their employers; 


considered a grievance, sitting close together with 
no boys, or women, or thoughtless loiterers among 
them, was the most imposing aspect, we had ever 
seen, of the alternating occupation of those 


one class to win the favour of another, and he | benches. How the pictures of society and human 
that fawns upon a multitude whom he despises life, mirrored in that Hall, were changed and 
and will betray. These with sorrow we had wit- | | shifted in a few weeks or days! One evening, it 
nessed; for that place was open to all indiscrimi- | was a monster tea party ; breathless waiters were 
nate occupants. Intellectual knights-errant, who | staggering to and fro with huge vessels of boiling 
in the days of mailed chivalry would have tilted | water; ladies at the urns, nigh distracted with the 
with cold iron, as they did here, for the distinc- | incessant care of filling a countless fleet of teacups 
tion of championship, with logic and evidence, ‘that were puf into their trays; children silently 
had encountered, in this arena, each other's le- ‘stuffing cake into their mouths; damsels w: aiting 
velled argument; and each had striven, rest- | _ to be helped, and young fell ws helping the ‘mselves; 
less in assault, to unseat his antagonist from a| everywhere, a clatter of saucers and of tongues; 
prancing hobby, or to pierce his mail of proof. | everywhere, a profusion of glittering poreclain 
An edifice of capacious scope, built upon an ap- |} and variegated garlands; plenty of innocent 
parent basis of wide induction, theoretically laid | cheerfulness, and small regard for the long-winded 
out in several apartments, with doors to admit | speeches to follow. The next evening, it was as 
every advantage, and windows to throw out every | if the streets of the town had poured in all their 
objection, furnished with convenient adjuncts by; motley population, bustling tradespeople, the 
practical provision, decorated by the fondness of | the dusty workmen and factory girls, who crowd 
a partial gaze,—we had seen it constructed ; “along at one o'clock, the shabby vacant loungers 
then we had scen the fabric totter before the poles lean against the wall, the trim families of 
breath of scornful nostrils, and fall beture the | surburban gentility, the ladies who spend their 
breath of a speaking mouth. We had observed; day in shopping, and the danglers who haunt 
the anatomical skill of Analysis dissect a mingled shop-doors for their company, —these had come 
body of notions, and sunder incongruous clements, | together in the Hall, as they do in the street, in- 
—but the living principle, which had made the | ‘duced by the most different motives; some with 
he: art ofa party to throb as of one man, escaped his | ‘intelligent interest, others to get rid of ennui, or 
searching knife. We had looked on, while stealthy ‘gather a topic of faint conversation, in the de- 
weavers of aslender matter had enveloped, in their | clarations of an important political party; some 
subtle meshes, an object of intended prey; which, | with suspended balance of opinion, came impar- 
rising up then, went straightway free, out of their | tially to hear and decide; others came, for the 
tattered snare; a step of English sense, without | purpose of heaping additional matter upon the 
ettort, passing through the vain entanglement of! onesided scale, Sande overweighted, while they 
elaborate sophistry. ih: id neglected to seek the testimony, justly due to 
The place had been let, indeed, to the most va- | the other ; a few came, by their influential pre- 
rious uses; reminding one, in its diversitied ex- ‘sence to lend, in their esteem at least, more re- 
perience, of that Sa hie epitome of mankind, | specti ible ered to the cause; and others attended 
‘to recommend themselves, by such assent, to the 
patronage of its zealous supporters; but the 
general object of most individuals there, was no 





Who, in the course of one reve vin y moon, 
WW eo preacher, {i iler, statesm in, an l butlo zl. 


Its very large extent, accommodating several | 
thousand persons, made it unsuitable for those 
quieter meetings, which merely transact busi- 
hess, or discuss matters that require the atten- 
tion of a moderate number of minds. But for the 
Wholesale invocation of a multitudinous senti- 
ment, the Free Trade Hall was frequently re- 
‘orted to; and in that city, the nursery of so 
ihany young ideas, a Free Trade Hall meeting has 





regarded as the critical ordeal, through 


other, we will undertake to say, than the ostensi- 
ble one of the meeting; whether it were to secure 
cheap corn, or gratuitous popular education, par- 
liamentary reform, or whatever advantage the 


public mind of England, even of a part of the 
nation, earnestly desires; and, when a multitude, 

affected with generous sympathy and romantic 
admiration, shouted their welcome to the eloquent 
representative of oppressed nationalities,—looked 
up, in tumultuous rapture, to see a grave English- 
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man embrace the Hungarian Dictator, or thrilled 
with the passionate accents of a strange language, 
in which the fervid Italian hissed forth his hatred 
of Austria,—then, it must have been a cold and 
narrow mind, witnessing such enthusiastic ex- 
pressions, which could be sceptical of their sin- 
cerity, or unimpressed with their majestic force ; 
the voice of a people, whether wisely or un- 
worthily directed, when it demands a right or 
clamours for Barabbas, 7s mighty as the voice of 
many waters, a sound of unequalled sublimity. 
What region of inanimate creation can show the 
poct a more inspiring scene, than is the surging 
expanse of a great human throng, menacing or 
exulting, seething into harsh fury or melting into 
smooth content? What poet of the loftiest order, 
we might rather ask, has neglected to study this 
most awful and wonderful page of the universe? 
There are the Hebrew prophets, whose dreams of 
terror, in the impending catastrophe of their peo- 
ple, were haunted by ‘the noise of a host, as of a 
flood.”” There is old Homer, long before the de- 
mocratic age, who brings forward a councillor in 
the military assembly :— 


He spoke; and hugely shouted all the Greeks, as when 


a wave, 
With a wind of tempest driving, clashes full upon the 
beach, 


Or roars around a jutting rock, that stands amid the sea, 
Bearing the brunt of all the gales; they clamoured so 
round him. 


There is the first of dramatists, whose sonorous 
verse was learned not only of the soul-stirring 
music of ringing weapons at Marathon, nor only 
compounded of the mingled shrillness and thunder 
of the sea; but in the congregated Demos of 
Athens, he had summoned the loud consent of 
his fellow-citizens to heroic measures; and he had 
seen, that which he describes of the Argive re- 
public: 


The air was shaken with the multitude 
Of right hands lifted, signing this decree, 


There is our Milton, whose report of the council 


in Pandemonium, and of the more subdued and | 
moderate applause of the seraphic audience, we | 


may quote by way of comparison with that 


above :— 
He searce had finished, when such murmur filled 
The assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering wind, which all night long 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance 
Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay ; 
After the tempest; such applause was heard 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 
Advising peace. 


But of the poetical aspect of popular agitations, 
we may find more testimony, in the essay which 
shall discuss an interesting question of literary 
history,—the causes why the few grandest of the 
world’s pocts have been, in their day, practical 
statesmen; why, at least, no really great poct has 
been devoid of a present sympathy, and concern, 
with the social and political exigencies of his 
time ; why it is, that imaginative genius, although 
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sometimes alone in the serenity of a towering in. 
‘tellect, must borrow the heart of the multitude, 
‘and feel the passions of the unsophisticated many, 
‘in order to become a spokesman for catholic hnu- 
| manity. 

These were among the associations of the Public 
|Hall. But the fatal step, which digresses from 
‘the sublime to the ridiculous, in the contrast of 
accidental pettiness with the momentous solemnity 
of real interest, had becn made very frequently, 
on that platform. Vanity and meanness, like an 
ape clambering among the statues of the gods, 
had provoked our laughter in the very face of 
moral majesty. Enough of such incidents, to 
which we would not recur; that place had also 
been the seat of reverence, and the testing-forge 
of honest candour. Awkward speakers had there 
become graceful with the dignity of inartificial 


‘| truth ; garrulous ones had been listened to without 


tedium, because they and their hearers, acquainted 
with each other's character, felt a mutual respect, 
Familiar phrases, and honoured names, connected 
with things that they had reason to value, were 
heard for the hundredth time, and scemed not 
trite or insignificant. Faces which the populace 
knew by heart, which they had perused for hours 
upon hustings or stage, were there welcomed, on 
each reappearance, as the presence of dear friends, 
In that place had been invested no slight share 
of the people’s atfection, which whosoever can 
despise 1s worthy of none. 

The effect of that initiative, as well as con- 
trolling, influence, in the affairs of our social life, 
which the system of spontaneous public mectings, 
during the last twenty years, extending together 
with its natural ally, the larger scope and freer 
circulation, of newspapers, increasingly acquires, 
we leave to be discussed by those, whose _profes- 
sion is to indicate the course of political tendencies, 
[ts immediate consequence, evidently, is the edu- 
eation of all classes of the people in habits of 
critical disputation, and in confidently pronounc- 
ing judgment. Whether the more prompt intel- 
ligence, and the self-reliant forwardness of opinion, 
fostered by such habits, may be altogether sepa- 
rate from the risk of a disposition to hasty 
dogmatism, and impatience of deliberate inquiry, 
—is a doubt that has been scriously entertained, 
by many persons who are not wanting cither in 
respect for popular rights or in sympathy with 
the spirit of this age. That the prevailing senti- 
ment of any miscellaneous assembly of English- 
men, even though it be a mere crowd in the 
market-place, generally is a fair and generous 
one, will not be denied by those who have can- 
didly observed its manifestations; but unfortu- 
nately, it does not always happen, that a sufficient 
amount of special information, upon the subject 
they intend to adjudicate, exists in the aggregate 
comprehension of the meeting; whose minds, 
already in a train for excitement, are thus laid at 
the mercy of an ex-parte appeal. It would & 
wrong, if we, however decidedly attached to deme 
cratic institutions, not less for their culture é 
the virtues of citizenship, than for their security 
to the public welfare, affected to ignore 
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lise the other, after which the survivor had to 
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accompanying hazard, which must be guarded 
against, if we would preserve their exercise. 
Another suggestion occurs, as the result of 
some experience in these proceedings. Practical 
inconvenience 1s occasioned by the want of a 
uniform submission to the same rules of ‘order.”’ 
Aregular code, minutely prescribing the etiquette 
of public discussions,—not, of necessity, adhering | 
to the practice of Parliament, which is not inva- 
riably applicable to the diverse emergencies of 
mixed assemblies,—a methodical provision for 
the accidents which do sometimes throw a public | 
meeting into confusion, and render its decision | 
unsatisfactory, is still a desideratum. In every 
town of the kingdom, are scores of respectable 
and sagacious men, who will undertake to preside | 
upon any occasion; yet we are quite sure, they | 
would not all agree, in defining the chairman’s 
duty, in some particular instances. They) 
would agree, in requiring the mover and. 
seconder of a proposition to be heard previously | 
to any further discussion of it; they would also | 
be aware, that until some other person move a| 
distinct amendment, no further discussion is in? 
order, except through the tolerating favour of the | 
mecting. But, after an amendment has been | 
moved and seconded, it may be desired, by a third | 
party, to propose another very different amend- | 
ment. Here, the difficulty begins. The chairman, 
very likely, allows the second amendment to be 
moved, and is thus encumbered with ¢hree com- 
peting propositions. The debate is protracted, as 
we have seen it, for many hours; three antagonist 
parties, each led on to the combat by its pair of 
champions, and rallying behind fts little paper 
flag, the written copy of their resolution, engaging 
finally in a confused melée, exchanging alternate 
sarcasms and contradictions, until their ammuni- 
tion be exhausted. What is the chairman to do 
now? Ile has three substantive proposals, only 
one of which the meeting can accept. He are 
not going to help him out of the embarrassment, 
which he ought to have avoided at the outset. 
He acts upon his own judgment, or on the advice 
of friends; or else, to appear impartial, he bows 
to the dictation of the party which he is least 
inclined to fayour; or perhaps, he yields to the 
most violent who clamours loudly, “I rise to 
order, Mr. Chairman!” He puts the original 
motion to a show of hands, xot absolutely on its 
own merits; ‘those who are in favour of it, 
hold up their hands,——now, those who are against 
it;” but he first requests the supporters of the 
original resolution to declare themselves, and, as 
an alternative, he puts not the simple negative, 
but one of the amendments. Then comes a re- 
newal of the clamour. Which of the amendments 
eugit to take precedence? Some people demand 
the tirst amendment, to be placed as alternative 
with the original resolution; others think, the 
‘ccond amendment, lying nearest to them, at this 
lhoment of the proceedings, should be disposed of 
hn st. We have seen it done, in both these ways; 
We have also seen the two amendments placed 
Yogether, and put to the vote, for one to neutra- 
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A PUBLIC HALL. 
‘stand up and sct to with the original motion. 
Very often we have seen, when there happened 
to be a majority of hands shown for the first 
amendment, as compared with the original reso- 
lution, that then, the chairman has declared the 
first amendment absolutely passed, and has refused 
to give the second amendment any chance at all. 
This was regarded, by the advocates of the last 
proposition, as unjustly depriving them of all 
opportunity to express their preference, since 
they could not approve of the original, nor of the 
prior amendment; and the chairman had not 
enabled them to meet either of those with a mere 


negative, because they did not choose to adopt its 


substantial opponent. ‘This also is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” In the official meetings even 
of railway shareholders, which are invested with 
legal authority to dispose of the corporate affairs, 
we have seen the most disastrous confusion, pos- 
sibly making void the resolutions of the Company, 
occasioned by the imperfect understanding, or in- 
consistent practice, of these functions of orderly 
conduct. Honourable men have been, through 
such error, exposed to the reproach of dishonesty; 
gentlemen, of usually courtcous and serene de- 
meanour, have so provoked each other, as to 
bandy intolerable and unmerited recriminations ; 
where, if uniform order were observed, their grace 
and temper would not have been impaired. 

These reflections, and a great deal more, equally 
appropriate to Exeter Hall, the Crown and 
Anchor in the metropolis, the Town Hall of Bir- 
mingham, the Music Hall at Leeds, or the places 
of public demonstrations at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
or any other of our great cities, belonged to the 
Free Trade Hall of Manchester; and, as illus- 
trating some peculiarities of the present epoch of 
our history, we have stated them, as of more than 
a mere’ local interest. Other purposes to which 
the edifice had been applied, pertaining to amuse- 
ment rather than to serious business, we have not 
recalled.—The amateur theatrical performance of 
a distinguished literary company—the melodious 
heart-storming vehemence of grand voices, which 
the cars of the whole world greedily desire—the 
wholesome and agreeable feast of excellent music 
weekly provided for the popular recreation, at 
prices within reach of the poorest, (a service to 
the cause of education and social improvement 
for which the generous proprietor has received the 
signal acknowledgments of his fellow townsmen, ) 
these and the most various exhibitions—a grove 
with statues and cool fountains for the summer 
lounger—miles of canvass scenery, of mountains 
and famed cities in foreign lands, spread out in 
that room; the area, now occupied by members 
of a Mechanics’ Institution in the guise of Christ- 
mas mummers, with the Boar’s Head in pro- 
cession; at another time, an equestrian circus, 
with galloping horses and motley gymnasts in the 
ring,—the pageantry of these mimic wonders, if 
it were worth our while to describe what every 
child has seen, would offer a curious range of 
comparison with those graver occasions of ingeni- 


ous display which have been referred to, as con- 


necting the Free Trade Hall with the “ public n 
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phases of our social life. But, we have lingered 
here long enough. On that same ground, in the 
history of Radicalism grimly denoted Pete loo, the 
soil once moistened with the blood of unoffending , 
people, a new Public Hall is now being erec ted. 
May it be crowded a thousand times with a sober 


BRIBERY 


Brirry has been at all times practised, proba- 
bly from the first foundation of popular us W ell as 
of absolute government. It is a mode of cor- 
rupting persons of feeble virtue by offering them 
a price for the purchase of their morality, in- 
fluence, and honour. Bribery has also been, 
down to the present day, ust d as a means of 
securing those who have already been, or, who 
are even traditionally, c rupted, The greater « 
the power of corrupting a people, the more gencral, 
both morally and politically, does corruption per- 
vade a nation; and the more corrupt the people 
are, the more their civil, religious, and political 
libertics are endangered. 

If the Roman citizens and soldiers had not 
been generally corrupted, they would never have’ 
yie Jded their libe rics, first, to J Julius Coesar, and | 
afterwards to Octavianus. Nor would the » Tatte T | 
have ever acquired a title, nor maintained his: 
ground as Augustus, if they had not degencrated 
so far as to surrender their liberties in exchange 
for his munificent distributions of food and money, 
nor yielded up their common rights amid the 


amusements and exhibitions which he had insti-. 


tuted to excite their passions, and intoxicate 
their senses. When 
degradation under ‘Tiberius, decreed money and) 
honorary distinctions to the Praetorian Bands, the | 
corruption of Rome became complete; and when, | 
after the murder of Pertinax, those dangerous 


and turbulent soldicrs sold the empire by public, 


auction to Didius Julianus, the Roman power | 


continued from that day steadily to decline until | 
its final downfal. 


The Roman Empcrors were, like some mo- | Britain, 


dern sovereigns, surrounded by flattcrers or con- 
spirators ; and when Diocletian retircd to Sal ona, 
to grow cabbages, and to cultivate fruits in pre- 


of his “ Discourse on Gov ernment,’ 


the Senate of Rome, in its | 
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and honest population, meeting for just and wise 
purposes; and may its echoes be ever those of 
cheerful mirth, of true words boldly spoken, and 
of noble sentiments with unanimous consent ap- 
plauded ! 


AND CORRUPTION. 


wisest princes are sold to the venal corruption of 
their courtiers.” 

In the whole history of Asiatic governments, 
bribery and corruption, coupled with assassina- 
tion, constitute the principal features. The history 
of the Greek or Lower Empire is little else ‘han 
the records of corruption, bribery, and other 
crimes. It was by corruption that the Medici 
destroyed the liberties of Florence. It was by 
intrigue and corruption, political and religious, 
that the Italian republics, and Italian patriotism 
were degraded and ruincd. 

Algernon Sidney, a great apostle and martyr 
for true liberty, Si ates, in th 1c 40th section 
"that * Liberty 
produc cs virtue, order, and st: ability,” that “ Sla- 
very is accompanied with vice, weakness, and 
misery.” ‘‘ Machiavelli,” observes Sidney, “ dis- 
coursing of those matters, finds virtue to be so 
essentii ully necessary to the establishment and 
preservation of liberty, that he thinks it impossi- 
ble for a corrupt people to set up a good govern- 
ment, or for a tyra nny to be introduc ed if they be 
virtuous; and makes this conclusion, that where 
the matter (that is the great body of the people) 
is not corrupted, tumults and disorders do no 
hurt; where itis corrupted, good laws do no good; 
which being confirmed by reason and experience, 
I think no wise man has ever contradicted him.” 

Montesquicu observed that “the English Consti- 
tution will lose its liberty, will perish, when the 
legislative power shall have become more corrupt 
than the Exccutive.’ We do not believe that 


| either Parliament or the Executive can, in Great 


become essentially corrupt,—but cor- 
ruption may be infused into the House of Com- 
'mons, by the extensive practice of bribery, intimi- 
dation, and corruption at the elections of members 


ference to reassuming the purple, he spoke truth | of Parliament, and by the retention of rotten and 


fully, when he observed that * 
reigning was the most difficult.” And he forcibly 
explained this difficulty, when he remarked, “how 
often is it the interest of four or five councillors 
to conspire, in order to deceive their sovercign ? 
Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, 
truth is concealed from his know ledge. He can 
sce only with their eyes, and hears nothing but 
their misrepresentations. He confers the most 
important offices upon vice and we: ikneéss, and 
disgraces the most virtuous and deserving among 
his subjects. 





By such infamous arts the best and 


‘of all arts that of| historically corrupted parli: amentary boroughs. 


From the day that Louis XI., by military foree 
and with money, destroyed the feudal system and 
established absolutism in France, bribery and cor- 
ruption were the most effectual agents employed 
not only by the government, but also by all those 
who aspired to power. 

Although in England the barons usually asserted 
their own rights, yet justice was invariably de 
layed, when ‘the King was not bribed to direct 
the courts to terminate trials. All the fines, 
and penalties enumerated by Maddox in his Hie 
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tory of the Exchequer, with thousands of others, | 
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History of Party—who since the same period 


were bribes for corrupting the tribunals of law,|our Lord Chancellors and other judges, min- 


or for evading punishments. The presents given | 
to Queen Elizabeth and to many of her prede- 
cessors may be considered as bribes for royal 
f,vours—often for obtaining bare justice: 

The most able and learned judges accepted | 
bribes. How sorrowful is it to read in the history 
of our country that the father of modern philo- 
sophy—the great Bacon, one of the most able and | 
learned of English judges—was charged with | 
having, and that he even acknowledged to have, 
received large bribes. 

Bribery has not for a long period been cither 
offered to, or accepted by the learned judges who 
preside over our tribunals of justice; but, in 
other respects, during the last century, corruption 
was almost universally practised. The Kings 
bought statesmen, clergymen, authors, and other 
public men. Walpole considered every man was, 
in some way, completely open to corruption. He 
no doubt acted on that perfidious system of tempta- 
tion, to the fascinations of which we believe there 
were splendid and numerous exceptions. But 
the success of his own bribery and corruption 
almost justified his dictum, that all men had 
their price. 

The press has not only itself been often, though 
not always, corrupted, but it has been used as an 
engine of corruption and misrepresentation. Bri- 
bery and corruption were rife and systematic 
during the government of the notorious Cabal 
ministry of Charles If. Both were used as sys- 
tematic engines of power during the reigns of 
Anne, and the four Georges. Pitt, Dundas, and 
Castlereagh, practised unscrupulous bribery in 
corrupting the three Kingdoms. 

Pitt had his inducements for bribing and cor- | 
rupting the English constituencies. Dundas 
bribed and politically demoralized the whole of) 
that (until after the Reform) one great Rotten | 
Borough, known in history as the ancicut king- 
dom of Scotland. Castlereagh and others  cor- 
rupted the whole Irish Parliament; which 
however, was only elected by a fraction of the 
Irish, the qualified protestants. 

lox and the whole of the aristocratic Whigs, 
bribed and corrupted the Prince of Wales. They 
made him a rebellious son and a debauchee. He 
as regent and king disavowed, shunned, and 
hated them. He indeed never loved any one. He 
had no affections but for those who ministered to 
his sensualities. 

Kings and Lord Chancellors bribed even through 
the Church—men in holy orders received livings | 
from both, by the influence of party men with the | 
Crown and the ministry. All official appointments | 
were political, not impartial. The colonies, In- | 











isters of State and other officials; who were colo- 
nial governors and judges? Let the history of 
party,—of elections,—of votes in Parliament, re- 


veal the secrets of place and patronage ! 


How did the men vote who once sat for the 
sixty-six boroughs, which were annihilated by 
schedule A. and for those reduced to return only 
one member, instead of two members? Why they 
all, together with those elected by the eighty to 
one hundred still remaining rotten boroughs, were 
either place-men themselves, or they were tho 
steady voters of either one or other of the two great 
parties who divided the politics of the country,— 
or they were bribed, seduced, and corrupted, by 
the party in power, to desert the party out of 
power. 

Has the Reform Act cured the public corrup- 
tion? No! it has scarcely moderated the bribery! 
—the results of the last general election have placed 
on record a monstrous catalogue of black revela- 
tions,—of bribes, perjury, and corruption; of 
bribery and intimidation by Whigs, Tories, Peel- 
ites, Derbyites, and Irish Brigadists,—by oilicials, 
lawyers, and priests. 

In England and in Ireland, the bribery, cor- 
ruption and intimidation, were at very many 
elections, conspicuous and shameless. From Scot- 
land there was but one petition against a sitting 
member, and that has failed. Scotland, the former 
rotten borough of the Butes and Dundases, has 
not, at least in her parliamentary elections, 
exhibited corruption since 1832—Scotland may 
have many other sins to atone for; but so far, 
her representative independence has for twenty 
years been maintained. 

Well, how have Ireland and the Irish acted 
since 1832? Certainly not as if the nation were 
instructed or tempered for practical constitutional 
government! O’Connell was useful until after the 
Catholics were emancipated from political disa- 
bilities on account of religion,—afterwards he did 


‘not a little mischief. (Can any one prove that he 


has left a trace of good for Ireland behind him? 
Can any one point out any practical good accom- 
plished by the Pseudo Irish Patriots, called the 
Brigade? We believe not,—lIreland wants more 
than any other nation, the unity of her people 
for practical usefulness—not unity for the pur- 
poses of mere legislative and administrative ob- 
struction. Her political priests are a scandal to 
their Church; not but that the Irish have just 
complaints—not but that there is another Church 
rich in revenues, and demanding reforms of evils 
which the great majority of the Irish people have 
the most just cause to complain of, as grievously 
oppressive. Touching this Church, and some other 











dia, the revenue departments, the army, the navy, | real, not imaginary Irish grievances, we will 
were all under subservience to political bribery | speak at another time—in a separate article. But 
and corruption. The judicial benches were | do bribery, intimidation, and corruption prevail at 


bribes, greedily sought after by, and scarcely | the Irish elections? Certainly! If the secret were 
ever given to any but to political partisan lawyers. | revealed of the seat in the north of Ireland, which 
Who and what were our Archbishops, Bishops, | was transferred by a pretended Liberal to a member 
Deans, Prebends, Canons? Who and what were| of Lord Derby’s Government, it would in all 
the Peers created since the first years of the | probability prove the sale of a whole constituency 
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by a retiring (?) member, to a minister in power. 
Intimidation, riots, and the authority of the 
priests, were however far more conspicuous and 
quite as disgraceful as bribery, during the last 


general election in Ireland. 
Well, let us turn to England? We do believe that 


even during the whole administration of W alpole, | 


the Minister who actually salaried Members, there 
never was more corrupt bribery and intimidation | 
than during the last General Election. There were 
not merely two or three W. B.’s and A. S.’s, there 
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| so, in degree. 





after, be as renowned for its immorality and cor- 
ruption, as it was anciently for its pilgrimages 
and its miracles. It would truly require many a 
saint and many a miracle to render Canterbury 
immaculate. 

Bribery and corruption will, no doubt, continue 
to be practised. There will still be a thousand 
| Ways to bribe and corrupt, aye, and to intimidate 
too! The Tories have notoriously practised these 
'means—the Whigs have done so—all have done 
But none have beat the Derbyites, 





were legions of such ; but they were under strapper= In their political sport they have been as reckless 


- 


Canterbury, Chatham, and Plymouth election peti- | 
tions, would indeed form a curious volume—a me- 
morial of erbyite recklessness and clectioneering | 
Liverpool, if we mistake not, will | 
prove still more profligate. Who were Mr. Forbes | 
Mackenzie’s committee-men? Did any one draw | 
a check for ten thousand pounds, to corrupt > 
no, but to bribe the always corrupt freemen of the 
old slave-trading port. Was there a man with a. 
fat purse, who was led to hope that he would be, 
created a baronet? Was his lady amused by the 
Halls of Knowsley “looming in the distance” for 
her reception? We will say no more, but wait 
to hear the revelations that will assuredly be | 
made before the Committee on the last Liver- 
pool elections. 

The Canterbury revelations arc, however, at pre- | 
sent, the most glaring. Poor Lady Conyngham 
did not, however, either by her tears, “or her money, 
suece ed in returning her son-in-law for the city 
of St. Augustine and St. Thomas a’ Becket. The, 
archiepiscopal city may, indeed, now and here- 


criminals. <A digest ‘of the evidence on the De rby, | 


corr uption. 





‘off the turf, as they have in ‘their racing and betting 
on the turf. 

If we cannot prevent, can we moderate bribery, 
intimidation, and corruption? The Ballot may pre- 
vent intimidation—not bribery, consequently not 
‘corruption. Extension of the Suffrage may, in some 
degree, abate bribery—Universal Suffrage would 
| not! Will stringent ‘laws and heavy pe nalties p re- 
vent bribery ? Experience tells us no! The only 
really extensive, though not perfect remedy, would 
be to have no mere borough representatives at all. 
Let each county include all the towns—let the 
whole population of the county and towns, for ex- 
ample, Middlesex, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lanark- 
shire, each return their fair share of Members. 
Let there be none of those vendible voters—mis- 
called freemen. Let each qualitied elector, in town 
or county, have as many votes as the whole 
‘number of Members for the county, including its 
towns; and this plan would, in a great degree, 
prevent bribery and corruption. Let the voters 
have the Ballot, also, to prevent intimidation. 








LEAVES FROM THE 
THE FLYING TORSE. 
A TALE OF CASHMERE. 





Canto the Second. 


* There's something in a flying horse !"— 


Wonpswortu.—Prologue to Peter Bell. 


Of all the sad swains that sigh under the sun, 
Conceive yourself reader the fortunate one, 
iy its just stepping out of a carriage and pair 
* the pore th of St. George's in Hanover Square ; 
With, under your wing, 
A “gushing young thing,” 
And snug in your waistcoat the guinea gold ring. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


| Through the air to the pulpit and wished you adieu 
Flitted up to the gallery—perched on the rail, 

Nodding and winking IE sol his tail; 

Then dashed out of window full tilt from the organ ; 

Why, law !—talk of men struck to stone by the Gorgon! 

You'd probably feel, left alone in your glory, 

About as much “sold” as the Prince of my ‘story. 


Through curls of smoke 
The morning broke 
On every looming mountain-crown ; 
But fiery fast, 
Above them passed 
The steed that sped from Cashmere town. 





And further, suppose 
That Just as vou rose, | 
clinching *‘amen,” from your knees to your 
toes, 
And the gushing voung creature was blowing its nose, 
The pompous old beadle, with business-like stride, 
Pushed Mamma and Papa cavalierly aside, 
And seized the small waist of your horritied bride; | 
And, without more ado, 
Complacently flew 


At the 


The horrible negro laughed with glee, 
As under them tossed and flew 
The rough white foam of the China sea; 
And he shouted a wild halloo 
To the crew of a junk 
That were howling with funk, 
As it wallowed a mastless wreck : 
And burning pastilles, 
In piteous appeals 
To a corpulent Idol ou deck. 
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T'was noon by the sun, 
Ere, gloomy and dun, 
The forests of strange Japan 
Rose out of the sea; 
‘“* Now, harkee to me, 
Young gal!” the nigger began :— 
“ Dat howlin’s quite horrid, and ‘taint no good ! 
Don't holler, they say, till you're out of the wood , 
Wal now—of all woods dat I ever come near 


Down yonder's the last where you'd make people hear, 


‘Cause nobody lived there—never ! 
Dere’s nothin’ but monkies and green cockatoos, 
Youcan 'splain it all clear to ‘em, ‘course if you choose, 
But it don’t seem worth yer endeavour. 
It's plum in the middle I mean to pitch, 
How happy my pet will be, 
In her neat little wig-wam of hickory-switch, 
A-sitting on Sambo’s knee : 
With nothin’ to do 
De honey-moon through, 
But fondle him nicely, and tell him how true 
She loves him all down from de crown to de shoe! 
Dere’s cocoa-nut milk for her drink so sweet, 
Dere’s heaps of nuts for missy to eat ; 
De little buzz-bee 
Live top of de tree, 
Me scramble to fetch her down honey for tea:— 
Here :—dis a good place 
T'o light from our race ; 
Now missy—give Sambo a kiss on de face.” 


Indignant from the horse's back 
The proud young Princess sprang, 

And smote the nigger such a crack 
That his ebony jJawbones rang. 

“Wretch! stand aside !” 
She sternly cried, 

“ Black poodle-headed thicf! 

1, such a devil’s nut-fed bride! 

Not if as many threats he tried 
As corn-seeds in the sheaf! 

Stand off! beware the tiger-tanght— 
The daughter of Bengal!” 

“Come! none of dem ‘ere tricks of court, 
Dey don't suit here at all,” 

The ruffian said :—* dere’s time enough ; 
Me just go rind a stick :— 

If missy still cut up so rough, 
High time dis gal to lick! 

Ha! wat dat sound? dat nebber come 
From any bird [ know! 

‘Pears like a screamer cotched in gun ; 
Ha! cuss, what bugles blow ?” 


He'd hardly spoke when horse and hound 
Came crashing through the wood, 
With yelp and bound and bugle sound, 
‘Towards where the lady stood. 

The foremost on a raven steed, 
A square-set peppery man 

Was yet, as well the Child could read, 
The lord of all Japan. 

For [ have heard and count for true, 
‘That royal eyes can tell 

Their equals all disguises through, 
Such grace in kings doth dwell. 


The monarch reined his raven steed, 
And raised his hunting cap ; 

“Can aid so sweet a Princess need? 
Or what auspicious hap 

Brings one so lovely to Japan, 
Where strangers touch so seldom ? 

And who—why gallows take the man! 
Is that unwashed he-beldam ?” 
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She could not speak—she only sprung 
And clasped him round the knee ; 

Her frightened eyes and cheeks all hung 
With tears were sad to see. 


“Wat's dis?” the filthy negro cried ; 
‘ How dare you sare! dis gal’s my bride! 
Go ‘long you ole varmin, 
Trot back to your farmin’ 
‘Cause, look you, I’m goin’ to whip her a sarmin ; 
She want's it most precious, 
She's regular vicious: 
[reckon I'll break her in raal judicious :— 
| 1 allers do just what I please with my wife.” 





! 
' 





“Oh, you do!” said the King—* so do I with my knife, 
So look out a-head !” 

With a crack and a squash 
To grass went the ravisher yelping “ O gosh !” 
He kicked up his heels and he turned up his eyes, 
And in short, as they say in the Tragedy, ‘dies. | 


a. 


Alas, now I think of it,—Horace declares 

Bad people should always be killed below-stairs: 

And that ever, for fear the discerning should criticise, 

Rank blood you should carefully curtain from Pity’s 
eyes ; 

Such deeds, ‘coram populo,’ shock her repose, 

So henceforth such vile rogues shall die under the rose. 





Need I formally state, at so gory a sight, 

How mademoiselle fainted offhand in a fright ; 

How they tickled her, splashed her, and ripped up 
her Stays, 

And tried, but in vain, her sweet eyelids to raise, 

Till finding her dumb as a German polony, 

They trotted her home on a litte black pony. 


oe 


The horse in the meantime stood sober and coy, 
Like the gift of Minerva when wheeled into Troy; 
What the deuce could its use be and how it came 
there 

Quite baffled conjecture. At last, in despair, 
They settled to carry it home in a cart, 
As a nice little nut for anatomy’s art ; 
* Fum Owen,” said they, “ will jump out of his skin, 
To see such a promising mammal brought in ; 
| He’s the man for our money,—so handy and quick! 
| He eries all day long for more subjects to stick. 
Gad! in five minutes’ time from the knife at your 
throttle 

Your skeleton’s picked and your tripe’s in a bottle!” 





A broad and royal chamber, 
The dawn-light slanting in, 
Through panes of Orient amber, 
As if one smile to win ; 
One waking smile from her who lies 
Deep sleep upon those curtained eyes! 


Around her fragrant pillow, 
A bower of plumes and gold 
Droops like a glittering willow ; 
And still in slumber's fold, 
She stirs not, though the sunbeams, now, 
Have trembling kissed her queenly brow. 


Hark! trumpets in the palace court, 
Their clear and gay reveillee flinging; 
| And bang! the cannon from the fort 
Set all the pictured windows ringing, 
And roar to all the tower bells 
To loose their clamorous tongues to-day :— 
She wakes at last, as hoarsely swells, 
| Down street and square, one grand “hooray !"’ 


Around her couch a maiden train, 





On bended knees present their duty, 
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Yet lavish all their airs in vain 
Upon the dark-eyed southern beauty. 
She gazes round in strange surprise ; 
“ Where am I? was it all a dream ? 
The Prince, the Indian?” “ Bless your eyes, 
He loves you as a cat loves cream! 
He does indeed ma'am,” chirp they all; 
“ You'll meet him in the Peacock Hall!” 


“ Meet whom ?” she asks, “ whose halls are these? 
What boisterous mirth is yonder, pray ? 
What guns and bells?” “Oh, dear, ma’am, please 
Remember ‘tis your wedding day! 
They say his highness did not sleep 
One mortal wink the livelong night ; 
And twice upon the floor did leap, 
Each time exclaiming, ‘ Hold me tight! 
Don't let me dart her dreams to break!’ 
Ah! what a husband, ma’am, he’li make !” 
What bondage is rhyme! Why just here I'd lay down 
A large sum of money—to wit half a crown, 
‘lo be loose for five minutes and tell you in prose 
What grief in the Child's pretty bosom arose ; 
What thoughts of the Prince! O, it’s cruelly hard 
To shamble along like a handicapped bard, 
While three-volume tinkers plod recklessly by :— 
No abbey for them though,—no, no! when they die! 


A sad fix was hers, because Kings of the Kast 
Don't stand upon trifles—in courtship at least; 
And boldly condense all the usual twaddle 

To “will you, or won't you? a nod or a noddle !” 
She felt that to stave off her destiny sad, 

ut one way was open,—at once to sham mad. 


Now, in England, there’s nothing more easy on earth; 
You needn't indulge in ridiculous mirth ; 

‘lilburina’s white satin, Ophelia’s sad song, 

Mrs. Bloomer’s pink breeches, are all far too strong. 
You've simply some innocent victim to smother,— 

A child three weeks old is as good as another,— 

Or, coaxing your sweet-heart to walk in the garden, 
Tuck a knife in his brisket, and then beg his pardon, 
And lo, the deed’s done! all the jury in chorus 

Will snort, “ Hlow inhuman to bring her before us! 
Bah! stop the defence! "I'was a lunatic’s act, 

Our verdict,at once is, Not Guilty ‘cause cracked.” 


The Princess, however, who lacked opportunity, 

Or, perhaps, didn’t care to cut throats with impunity, 

Went mad in her own way; she slapped her maid's 
faces, 

Began to munch ribbon, kid gloves, and stay-laces, 

Cried out for an omlette of toadstools and rum, 

And finished by quietly sucking her thumb. 

Dumb foundered, her horrified handmaidens ran 

for the elief palace-doctor,—a learned young man. 

le came—put the usual questions, “ for luck,” 

She gave him no answer, but quacked like a duck : 

That settled the business: “ Alas, it’s too plain!’ 

He muttered—* Her ladyship’s clearly insane ; 

My, questions are al] so provokingly parried, 

I doubt but she’s even too mad to be married!” 


Bright burned the King’s anger on learning the 
state 

Of one he'd been pleased to select as a mate. 

Gloomily growling he stalked to and fro, 

With his hands in his pockets as far as they'd go, 

Then sent for the doctor,—“ I wish you to know,” 

Said he, * if the lady's not well in a week, 

Your neck it’s our royal intention to tweak : 

It’s just kill or cure man, and perfectly fair ; 

I like to be candid, so Bolus beware !” 

Poor Bolus went out with a terrified squint, 

Right sorely dismayed at this practical hint ; 


4 
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He bled her, he cupped her,—blue bottles and red 
Prescribed without ceasing, and blistered her head ; 
In short, all the orthodox changes were rung, 

Till the end of the week, and then Bolus was hung. 


The ery was, “more doctors!” more doctors there 
; came, 

But signally failed the young lady to tame; 

And daily some leech, as the patient grew worse, 

Who called in his carriage, drove home in a hearse, 


Enraged at such failures, his Majesty, then 

Demolished the Hall of those medical men. 

To jail went the College ;—their ears were all clipped, 

They were privately blistered, and publicly whipped :— 

Each day, at the hands of the hangman, they quaflid 

A fine, frothy goblet of double black-draught ;— 

— The discipline’s rough, but the fault is your own,” 

Said the king, “I must raise your professional tone.” 

Asa final resource, he bade Heralds proclaim, 

Through all the wide land, in his Majesty's name, 

“Volunteers to the front! Any bold amateur, 

Who fancies he’s able the Princess to cure, 

May drop in and do it. In case of success, 

Her weight in pure gold will but faintly express. 

Our sense of his merit. In case he should mull it, 

We shall weigh him himself—with a rope round his 
gullet.” 


“But how about the luckless Prince?” 
I hear some reader say ; 
“Pray what has he been doing since 
‘The Indian soared away? 
Perhaps he sought an early grave, 
From youth's bright hopes debarred ; 
Or did he simply —. and rave ? 
Out with it, master Bard!” 
I'll tell you. On first 
Comprehending the worst, 
The yells he seut after that Indian accurst 
Were something quite awful ; 
Indeed such a jaw-full 
Of terms that in Bow Street are voted unlawful, 
And cheap at five shillings, you'd really have thought 
He couldn't in youth have been properly taught. 
On cooling, however, he clearly perceived, 
"Twasn't thus that the maiden could well be retrieved; 
And wisely remarked, “If the Child I can’t follow, 
At least she shan’t think that my love is all hollow; 
But follow I will!” 
Tn those days, you should know, 
Mere gentlefolks didn’t a travelling go: 
No cockney had ever yet ventured a stroll 





On the banks of the Rhine, or beheld the Tyrol ; 


| Mr. Smith, of Mont Blane, had he lived at the time, 


Would have scaled Shooter's Hill when in want of a 
climb, 





Or, may be, indulged in a heart-broken moan 
lor Albion's white cliffs on the beach at Boulogne; 
At present our troubles are sorely increased, 

When each travelled monkey tells tales of the ast. 


In short, it was everywhere quite understood, 
A tourist, as such, could be after no good ; 
I'l] simply allude to the scrapes of Lord Bateman, 





For which, vide passim, the life of that great man. 
| A pilgrim passed freely, and so did a pedlar, 

| utevery one else was a “spy” or a “meddler. 
|Our hero accordingly purchased a “ pack,”"— 


| Brushed his hat the wrong way, turned his shirt 
| collars back, ' 
'Put a pipe in his mouth and his gloves in his 
| pocket,— 

i And Welt f0 a2 ye peral di aler’s to stock it. 
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No curious reader will ask me, I hope, 
For a formal detail of pomatum and soap, 
Rouge, tweezers, tin thimbles, pills, hair-dyes, and 


snuil, 
Pecause, if he does, he'll get more than enough ; 
Suffice it to say—that convenient old phrase ! 
The Prince drove away in a bagman-like chaise ; 
And caring but little where Fortune might lead, 
Like honest Don Quixote, left that to his steed. 


‘Towards the end of the day, 
He reached a great bay, 
Where lay a stout Indiaman bound for Cathay ; 
The Captain was bawling, 
The sailors were hauling, 
Or flourishing shoreward, their hats of tary) ‘ulin :— 
cried the Prince, “these fine fellows will 
fall in 
With her whom I seek! T'll at once voluntes ry 
[will be fifty times better than snivelling here! 


He did. 

You must mind how you haul or 
the mast! 

You sleck whipper-snapper, why what good are you” 

No matter, go for’ard! we're short of our crew. 

If you don’t pull your pound, lad, you'll dance at the 

gangway, 

He added, ar 1d swore a good deal in a slang way, 

Vith divers allusions to * timbers” and ‘ , 
That shore-keeping readers would rather surprise, 
And made—though they wouldn't be pretty to read— 
The Prince go below, very nervous indeed. 


t » ” 
“May be, 


Says the mate, * You voung shaver, avast! 
you ‘ll teteh down 


“eves, 


Some weeks had gone by since that fine afternoon, 

When down on their course came a frightful erahoow: | 

It roared through the rigging and thrashed them 
about, 

The mate had his eyelids blown clean inside out, 

The bulwarks were stove and the water washed in, 

Till the men at the pumps were all up to the chin; 


In short, to save life—they could hope for no more— 


They put the heli up, and so ran her ashore. 


The Prince, who instinetively snatched up his I ick, 
When he found all the timbers | eoinning to crack, 
(At such dreadful times, as you've probably r ad. 
The quecrest of fancies come into one’s head,) 
Kieached land on a grating; but searecely had set 
His foot on hard cround, before, sneezing, and wet, 
He was pounced upon, pummelled, and gagecd like 
a felon, 

With outrages perfectly painful to dwell on ;— 

“ Now, listen, _— mi in, 

Your foot’s in. Japan! 
They shouted,“ Ali! get it awey if you can! 
Come, try it at once, for you've no time to spare 3 
It's not so much longer that noddle youll wear 


tle 


They led the wretched youth away 
Before a pig-tailed beak ; 
“ Now, stranger, hast thou auglit to say : 
If so, voud better spe ak! 
Our laws are death to those who land 
Within these isles of ours; 
li scems they caught you on the 
A Pedlar by the powers! 
Unstrap his pack 
I'rom off his bael 
And what the wares may 
That broug! it him thus 
To trade with us 


ion ? 
sirund— 


be 


Well very quickly see ! 
shuit and tobac ‘;CcoO— 
thimbles, pins, 


gir ' 


il swear' 


dyes for 


Ha! 
Rouge. 


a smugyler, 


tweozers- theo 


he ma! 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


AR 


And hollo! see \ 
Guaranteed an Infallib le Cure for All Dls!” 


“ame tor 


66 am Not so fust:” 


‘Tf that be 
‘ommands us to 


J 
Brit 
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“ Holloway's Ointment and Pills, 


Oho! that explains it! I now see it all; 

| He's after that blessed young child of Bengal! 

Did you come, my young friend, to effect her 
i ° - WaT) 

recovery ? 

j*— Tt did!” sereamed the Prince. ‘I'm her slave, 


I'm her lover, I 
‘over her! Oh, is she here ?” 
growled the Magistrate, 


low king 


severe 


your object, the King’s Proclamation 
ass you Without molestation ; 
hark ye! they tell me the lucky man’s fee 
‘weight in pure gold of that lady will be ; 

-half, my young pill-b om, is ample for you ; 

rn t must reward me for le ‘tting you through : 

ld you ever return, W "th your head on its soc ke t, 


r, I've that little claim on your ket! 


Albeit the Prince was puzzled sore, 
Hie wiselv answered, *“ Done; 








When next we meet on yonder shore, 
We halve the gold I've won: 

Meanwhile, Cd thank your Lordship 
To make my bearings clear, 

For, as we say aboard ship, 


] don't see how to si er.” 





The palace gates are gained at la 
The drawbridge cleared—the sentrics passed : 
‘From foreign lands across the sea, 
[I come to work a cure,” said he; 
“Where is the lady? show me in 
And let the charm at once begin.” 
Outspake the palace-porter, 

A very friendly man, 
*'T'o come across the water 

Was but as imple plan, 
Because you might have died at home, 
Nor ever braved the roaring toa 


“Vor l skulls that peel and bliste 


In the sweltering noon-day sun 
Could not one | it assist her, 

but came off one Li one: 
Ave, all you doctors fare alike, 
Th re won't be SOoTl one ¢ mnipty spike 


“ Between the homa ypathist, 

Who grius there on the right, 
And you poor damp hydropathist, 

Who only died last u Ly rhit, 
Your head will hang to-morrow mornin; 
Ah—well! if you will take no warning,— 
Go in and welcome: that’s the door, 
And thiere’s the lucy, on the floor! 


‘Fly Doctor!” cried the Princess —“ 
1 can't be cured! it’s vain to try! 
Hence, pounder, with your pills and pack ! 
I'm mad—I know it! quack, quack, quack! 
Don't slay, I ch: irnge you on your life ! 
I'll never be the monster's wife ! 
What, lin still? Good gracious, yes! 
| know hin in his pe a ars tre ss! 
My di — Prince! I am so glad! 
My dear I'm not really mad!” 


fly! 


Quite war hs were it to pe rsist 
In tearing from such scenes the veil; 
The * happy couple" hugge ‘land kissed, 
No doubi t—but that's ‘beside my tale: 
‘T do not rhyme to that dull elf, 


Wi mo never aid su hh thins 4 ims 


Lf. 
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As quick as pigeons on the wing, The Horse, as I mentioned I think, had been placed 
Her maide ns ran to find the King; In the Royal Museum, whose keeper's good taste 
“Oh Sire!” they clamoured, “ please come | Made them loc k all *hobgoblin- like’ things out of sight, 
quick ; — In a snug shady * basement, * that suite vd then Lquit 

A pedlar’s been and done the trick! | And henee his good looks were a trifle gone by 

At once they both a-kissing fell, | Jeing mouldy, and minus a tail and an eye. 

And, as it seems, he’s kissed her well !— 

In rushed the King,—* Your hand, my friend! | 

| 





‘Place him out,” said the Prince, “in the open court. 
yard, 
| Bring incense—bring ambergris, camphor, and nard! 
Light censers all round him;—stand back if yoy 
please ; ; 
The lady must mount him and sit at her ease :-— 
More incense, more incense! continue to smoke us. 
‘Till then, you see you've less to carry :— Whilst I disenchant her! now then —Hokus pokus! 
And now, my Queen, at once well marry And presto, away !” 
"To the saddle he sprang, 
The fizzing horse-clockwork went round with a clang. 
“Huzza tor check-nate! My fine fellow you're done! 
So next time your thoughts upon marrying run 
Be wise and don’t act like an owlish old Cadi, 
But previously ask the consent of the lady!’ 


‘The means which led to such an end 

We will not question! There's your ¢ heque ;— 
Remember that we've spared your neck 

Qur banker's gone abroad, but, dash it! 

It's 0 ddd it some body won ‘t cash it; 


Confounded stood the lovers ; 
But the royul } dlar said, 
P Until she quite recovers 
It were not safe to wed:— 
‘There’s magic been at work on her, 
That hasn't run its course ; 
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+e As “Twas drawn, unless I greatly ead All right-minded people will hear with delight 
t ; ; , brom an Enchanted Horse! That the lovers arrived at Cashmere before nigh; 
- oh, I only wish T had it here, The wedding went off with the greatest eclat, 
eh I'd soon set matters right; a The Prince on the throne soon replaced his papa, 
? hia And then your Highness need’nt leur The Great Mogul dying, his deughter came in 
(ihe s To marry her to-night. For the throne of the Indies—the crown and the tin, 


And, all over Asia, their splendour and fame 
Were everyone's theme, till John Company came! 


ee 
Tae 


“To be sure!” eried the King; 
* Now you mention the thing, 
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: | eo oo We pie ked yp a hag that the 'yv sseag shall le vy; aes aeiientene meinen eee 
i t be thy 4 And them cut your conjuring md short, hy the | ve, * See Quarterly Review. Art, ‘British Musewn,’ vol, 
a} Bar ae I hate being treated like ¢ ‘hristopher Sly! clxxy, p. 155, 
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JUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 
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; Justice. to Seotland? What does it me abe the little weaknesses that sometimes adhere 
It e a ery, good reader, which is getting ane in}to North Britons, when comparing themselves 
the northern regions, and which, if sustamed with others, and we therefore mean to conduet 
wot ion ger, Will get beyond the contines of the inquiry in an impartial spirit—although we 


are quite aware that by indulging in this frame 
/of mind, we may lay ourse Ives open to the charge 
und, mayhap, will command the attention in some | of lukewarmness, if’ not indeed of positive want of 
degree of the Legislature. Being a cry, the next patriotism. ‘To ‘this result we are quite indif- 
question is, what utterance is being shouted hy ferent, as the consciousness of performing duty 
the Caledonian voice? And to this we answer in| is at all times a sufficient reparation for tempo- 
the bricfest terms, that the Scotch prese ntly are, “rary misc onception. 

and have long been of opinion that they are in We have no hesitation then in affirming dis- 
danger of losing their nationality ; th: it the centri-. tine tly at the outsct that Edinburgh is not en- 
petal gorge of London is absorbing What had wont titled to the same advantages as London or 
to belong to Edinburgh, and that in respect of Dublin. There be some men and some companies 
py wliament: iry grants and Government influence, where the utterance of such a heresy would ex- 
London and Dublin get more than their share of pose its propounder to something little short of 
geod things, while Edinburgh is left to shift for personal violence, and to them we have simply to 
itself, say, ‘Strike, but hear!” And if they will but 
‘ These are the sp cific complaints, and in dis- listen }) ithe tly, we may pos ssibly be able to satisfy 
cussing them, two points require to be attended them that our position is tenable. As the metro- 
to. First, do the causes for grumbling r ally polis of the three Kingdoms, and the seat of the 
a exist? and if they do, can they be explained on Imperial Parliament, London is entitled to certain 
Ke any satisfactory erounds > We plead guilty toa immunitics to which Edinburgh and Dublin have 
‘- 4 reasonable share of the perfervidumn mngentwn Neoto- no just claim; and as the me per of an im- 
rum, but, at the same time, we are not insensible peverished, somewhat misruled, aud abnormal 


Bonny Peviotdale and Cheviot mountains blue, 
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country, Dublin is justified in seeking certain 
rivileges, which Edinburgh is not entitled to, 
and which, indeed, it ought to be ashamed to ask. 

We make these two concessions broadly, and 
without reservation, but then, after giving them 
their full influence, we are afraid that after all, 
Scotland has yet to complain that strict justice 
has not been meted out to her. The thistle has 


been in the shade, while the rose and the shamrock | 


have been basking in the sunshine. Some per- 
sons have asked with wondering simplicity why 


Edinburgh should possess any superiority over | 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, or other 


towns, of equal and greater trade and population, 
and why it should expect subsidies and counte- 
nance, to which they do not lay claim. The 
answer to this is easy. Edinburgh is the metro- 
polis of an ancient independent Kingdom—having 
a separate code of laws, and professing a different 
religious creed and form of Church government. 


If you will, it represents, in the phraseology of 


Lord Lyndhurst, a community differing “in 
blood, language, and religion.” The Post-oflice, 
Custom-house, Stamp-office, and other public 
places in Liverpool, may all hail from the 
central heads of these departments in London, 
but when the border is crossed, Blackstone must 
give place to Stair, and the Thirty-nine Articles 
must, north of the Tweed, bend down before the 
Contession of Faith. There is, therefore, the best 
possible reason why Edinburgh should not be 
placed in the same category with English pro- 
vincial towns—nay, more, supposing that laws 
and ereed were matters of which the State did not 
take cognizance, the fact that Edinburgh had cer- 


tain privileges conferred on her at the treaty of 


Union between the two kingdoms, would of itself 
be decisive of the point. A Scottish King, James 
VI., acquired the English crown by direct legal 
succession—always, of course, on the assumoption 
that Elizabeth’s title was clear and indisputable— 
and the junction of the two crowns put a stop 
ty interminable wars and intrigues between two 
countries which nature had joined together, and 
Which feudal violence and ignorance of truc national 
policy had alone put asunder. Under James I, 
Charles I., Cromwell, Charles IL., James IL., 
and William and Mary, the two territories were 
regally connected ; but under the sway of Queen 


- ‘ ‘ bed | 
Anne, England and Scotland were united under | 


one government—the Scottish Parliament was 
abolished, and the seat of rule was transferred to 
London. It could not of course, be expected that 
the Scotch would consent to the extinction of a 
domestic Legislature, without certain guarantees 
being solemnly interchanged that her ancient pe- 


cullarities of government and administration | 


Should be inviolably maintained. In many in- 
‘tances we are bound to admit that these have 
b cn duly preserved, but in other respects, it is 
evident that they have not been preserved, although 
“ar regret at this result must be lessened by the 
Consideration that some portions of the treaty of 
; nion have unquestionably been changed for the 
“etter, The Union was accomplished amidst 
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manifested in the proceedings of the commissioners 
‘respecting the two Kingdoms; and although we are 
willing to admit that the reign of Queen Anne 
was distinguished for literature and martial prowess, 
there are claus¢s in the document which de- 
monstrate conclusively that its framers lived before 
the publication of the ‘* Wealth of Nations,’’ and 
that the theory of liberal government was but im- 
perfectly understood by them. We refer to the 
regulations anent stamps, window duties, coals, 
malt, &c., where by atransparent device, Scotland 
might have been free for a time from the English 
imposts on these items, whilst, as experience has 
since proved, it was only necessary to repeal the 
‘current English tariff, and then in new enact- 
‘ments bring the whole to bear on-Scotland. Of 
this we do not at all complain, as it is but quite 
fair that like commodities should be similarly 
taxed in both countries—nay, more, we regret 
that differential duties should still deface the 
statute book. We have never seen any propriety 
in causing Scotch whiskey to pay a higher duty 
in England than is exacted in Scotland—and as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has Scotch blood 
in his veins, we shall be glad if he take a hint 
regarding this matter, from Clause VII. of the treaty 
of Union, which runs thus :— 

“That all parts of the United Kingdom be for ever, 
from and after the Union, liable tothe same excises upot 
exciseable liquors, excepting only on beer and ale,” &e. 


How the Scotch distillers, and the Scots living 
in England, ever submitted, in the face of adecla- 
ration so positive as this, to the present excessive 
impost on the national beverage, when exported 
to the southern portions of the island, appears to 
us tohave been an oversight little short of mira- 
culous ; but this and the like inroads will full to be 
considered at more length hereafter. 

Of the clauses which very properly have been 
tossed overboard, the two following may be cited 
as favourable specimens :— 





XX. ‘That all heritable offices, superiorities, heritable 
| jurisdictions, offices for life, and jumsdictions for life, be 
ireserved to the owners thereof as rights of property, in 
the same manner as they are now enjoyed by the laws of 
| Seotland, notwithstanding of this treaty, 
XX1I. Thatthe rights and privileges of the royal burghs 
in Scotland, as they now are, do remain entire after the 
' Union, and notwithstanding thereof. 


Had these two precious clauses been allowed to 
remain intact, we should have had every noble- 
man and laird claiming power to hang or imprison 
his vassals at their sovereign will and pleasure ; 
we should have had all sorts of placemen, sine- 
-curists, and pensioners ; and, above all, we should 
have had neither parliamentary nor burgh reform. 

It will be seen from these remarks, that we do 
not idolize the Act of Union; and that, by conse- 
quence, we are no believers in its inviolability. 
What Parliament does at one time, it may undo 
at another; and it were preposterous to assume 
that the imperial legislature should, in our day, 
he trammelled by an Act of any former Parliament 
that seriously obstructed woe progress. Having 
laid down this position—which, we may observe 


‘Auch diplomacy and craft; no little haste was|parenthetically, was first enunciated by Lord 
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Chancellor Hardwicke, when he introduced his' Scotland remained unhonoured by royal visits ti]! 
Act for the Suppression of Hereditable Jurisdic- the advent of Queen Victoria. 
tions, during the time of the Rebellion of 1745— Thus was the Court swept away; but, mean- 
it may be all: ged that, practically, we give up the while, legal, political, commercial, and su 
Union Tre aty, and th: t we are not, ie conse- institutions were advancing, and long before t 
quence, entitled to plead its enactments in bar of Union came to be talked of or consummated, th, 
any proposed innovation; in reply to which we public appointments in Scotland were large in 
have to state that, whilst not objecting to altera- point of number and dignity. What -they are 
tions in the great international statute, we would now, in both respects, may be easi ily asc rt ined 
have all infractions made on it to be proclaimed by any one who will put himself to the trouble of 
openly, and not carricd through by side-winds; a ituting a comparison between what ig Wel 
where as, for the most part, infringements have and what they are. For this purpose, it is not 
been made on it by st alth, and its existence | necessary to select a period before the Union, or at 
has often been completely ignored by modern the Union, oreven immediately after its adjustment 
legislators. This is not as it should be— i shall refer, on the present occasion, t » the 
one Iuw should not contradict another, and in ycar 1784, an epoch very nearly fourscore of years 
pleading for this recognition of the Union, we i sterior to Queen Anne’s times, and one w Whiet h 
simply stipulate for a concession to which every | is distinctly within the recollection of many living 
ordinary Act of Parliament is undoubtedly en-/ men. We take no note of the innovations tha: 
titled. | took place between 1707 and 1784, and they were 
Having so far premised, we now wish the) neither few nor small; but we content ourse Ives. 
reader to go back in thought to the period when i with a brief comparison r% ‘tween certain institu 
Scotland had a Monarch and Court of its own—| |tions as they stood in 1784, and as they now stand 
when royal residences, now in ruins, gli ttered in | ‘in 1855. 
pomp and splendour-—when the native nobility! At the Union the judicial establishments of 
were not ashamed to reside in the land of their Scotland were the Court of Session for civil causes, 
birth—and when even the rustle of lawn sleeves | the Justiciary for criminal, tle Admiralty for ma- 
added variety to the pageant scene. Well, when | 'ritime, and the Exchequer for fiscal cases. The 
James migrated for the purpose of scizing the | staff was as follows :— 
vacant sceptre of Elizabeth, the indigenous Court C _ 
ourt of Session, 17-4. 
and its nobility departed, never to return. Holy- A Lord President, 
rood and Scone became deserted; and Falkland, Fourteen Judyes. 
Lochmaben, Dunstatfnage, and Linlithgow crum- Court of Justiciary. 
bied into decay—the nobility sought the sunnier A Lord Justice General, 
clime of England, and the ‘bishops g gravitated to A Lord Justice Clerk, 
its richer pastures. All this was annoying, no Five Judg: 
doubt, to po otland, but England could not help Court of Exchequer. 
the che mee that had taken pli ice; and, therefore, | z Lord Chief Baron, 
‘our Judes. 
it is not entitled to bear any share of the blame. 
‘here was nothing to prevent the Scoto-Anglican Court of Admiralty. 
: . A Lord \ ice-Admiral, 
kings from holding alternate courts in the two Doe Jadve. 
countrics, and occasionally they did visit the . 
northern capital; but we all know that such| The Union Act provided for the perpetuity of 
swarms of needy adventurers tracked the footsteps these four courts—subject to such modifications 
of their sovereign to the English El] Dorado, that | as the Imperial Parliament might think fit. Re- 
“Solomon” became ashamed of them and their) form, therefore, was clearly admissible, but cer- 
country together. Moreover, the royal pedant_ tainly not suppre ssion—yct the Courts of Session 
was deeply in debt to many of his northern sub- | and Justici: iry are all that now remain. ‘The Ad- 
jects | the claim preferred by Richie Moniplies, in| miralty Court has been utterly extinguished, and 
the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” is a fair ease in point), its jurisdic tions transferred to London, while the 
that it is no breach of charity to avow, that want Court of Exchequer has been annexe d to the 
of will rather than want of opportunity, prevented Court of Session. 
him from oftener disturbing the cobwebs that) The Judicial Staff of 1784 was twenty-six. 
began to adorn Holyrood. The “ Martyr” egain| The Judicial Staff of 1853 is thirteen, being 
might have got over the pecuniary difficulty, but exactly one-half. 
he got into controversy with Ale sander Hen des rson We are no admirers of a cumbrous or expensive 
about Church Gi VCTRMC nt, and he did not choose | system of legal administration, and, therefore, we 
to expose himself to the fire of Presbyterian artil-| are not prepared to say that this pruning 4 
lery. Of the Protector’s company, the Scotch | judges and court implied a retrogade movement 
reecived a larger share than they at all relished. | We mercly rcfer to these things as jus stifying the 
Charles IL. never forgave the compulsory adini- | statement that extensive and sweeping change 
nof the solemn k eo and covenant; end have been made in the Scottish system of Suis 
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nistratlo 
James was out of th 


a visit from his brother e prudence, as well as for illustrating another posi 

question. WV ih am of Hol land had no tie of t 1 } tion to whi h; we shall pri : ntly ii lvert. F 
or descent to connect him with the north, and The sixteenth section of the Union provides 
hence, excepting the solitary visit of George IY., | that the Scottish Mint should be continued; andZ 
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1784 it was in existence, having a general, 
master, @ warden, a counter- warden, an pote 
master, an engraver, a clerk, and an artisan. It 
is now amongst the things that were, and the 
pre mises are at this moment oce upied by a black- 
smith. Here then certainly is a mighty falling 
off. 

Of state officers there was a Keeper of the Great 
Seal, a Lord Privy sity and a Lord Register, all 
with suits. These are now extinct, with the ex- 
ception of the last. 

The Prince of Wales had a Lord Advocate, three 
commissioners, and a steward. Now it would 
appear that His Royal Highness is minus an 
establishment in Scoth ind—a curtailment which 
we trust will be borne in mind when the house- 
hold of the present heir-apparent comes to be re- 
constructed. 

In the revenue departments our glory has been 
equally shorn of its locks. The stamp and post- 
oftices have been allowed to remain, but the 
Boards of Excise and Customs have been swal- 
lowed up by the Brobdignag appetite of Lon- 
don. The Excise boasted of tive commissioners, 
three secretaries, two comptrollers, and some 
fifty other functionaries. Edinburgh now rejoices 
in 2 collector, 
the equipment of every sixth rate country town. 
The Customs had five commissioners, secretarics, 


comptrollers, &c., to the number also of about fifty | 


officials; and now a couple of solicitors are all 
at are left of this noble army of place-holders. 
alt, having, for some reason or other that we 
‘not antiquarian enough to inquire into, been 
dignified with a special clause in the Union, there 
wus an establishment in existence called the 
© Officers of the 
and staff; but they too, 
ng ute men, had their d: Ay, and nobody know: 5 any- 
thing about them in 1853. 
At this stage it is possible t hat we may be mct 
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and half-a-dozen supervisors, being | 


Salt Duties,” and they had their | 
honest | 


with the objection that the public establishments 
‘ 4 | 


and were teo numerous and expensive, 
that to cut them down was to “serve them 
right.” Beitso. But what then is made of the 
irallcl ease of Ircland? It, too, was once an in- 
‘ependent kingdom, with a resident sovereignty, 
und with domestic institutions, and it also effected 
a en with England. It is therefore a very 
pertinent question to inquire how the Irish esta- 
blishments have fared in the race of suppression 
and modification. It is not our business to in- 
quire into the state of the Emerald Isle prior to 
the consummation of their Union, the repeal of 
Waich has been so clamourously advoc ated ever 
since the junction took place, but we can, to some 


aed 
. 


TU) 
lel 
aa ha 


extent, enumerate certain officers which Ircland 
possesses, and which Scotland has never been 
+ Oy? ? . ee 

4 MPUUTCG VW Lich. 


First and pr 
‘ehant and his Viee-regal court, which spends a 
teat deal of money in Dublin, and which con- 


utes to keep up the nationality of the country. 
Ne 4] a 4 


ud has no equiv: went for this, except a visit 
r to the 
A pro- | 


Of ton d; iys in cach year of a C ommiussioncr 
‘ny rome court of the established Church. 


incipally, there is the Lord Licu- 
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cession and a few dinners occasionally on an equi- 
vocal scale, sum up the benefits conferred by this 
act of condesce nsion. 

Then Ireland has a State Secretary, whe has a 
seat in Parliament, and whose speci: ial Province it 
is to watch over Irish interests. Scotland has no 
functionary corresponding to this official, althoug re 
it is abund antly obviot is that his services would 
be extremely desirable. 

Of the Irish Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General, we take no account, as they pair off re- 
spectively with the Seotch Lord Advocate and 
Solicitor General—it being worthy of remark, 
however, that the Irish Solicitor is rarely out of 
Parliament, while his Caledonian brother is rarely 
in it. 

The Judicial Establishments of Ireland, reason- 
ing trom their present fulness, do not appear to 
have suifered, like the Scotch, trom curtailment. 

The following is the current legal « quipment ul 
Ircland— 

A Court of Chancery, 

A Court of Bankruptes 

A Court of Queen's [hk neh, 

A Court of Common Ileus, 

A Court of Exchequer, 

A Prerogative Court, 

A Consistorial Court, 

A High Court of Admiralty, 

A Court for Insolvent Debtors, 
A Civil Bill and Reeord Court. 


Of Military Establishments Ircland has— 


An Adjutant-General's Office, 
A Quarter-Master General's Office, 
A Judge-Advocate General's Departs rift, 


In the Civil Department it has— 


A Privy Seal, 

A Paymaster of Civil Servi 
A Stationery Office, 

A Custom House, 

An Excise Office, 

A Board « f ublie Works, 


es Oflee, 


. 
contended for “ Justice’? with 
Scotland has on the contrary 


Ireland has 
tr umpct-tongue. 


rarcly, if ever, lifted her voice, and the reward of 
‘the one has been fulness, if not plethora of offices, 
while the return meted out to the sister kingdom 


has been starvation, economy and cheese-paring in 
every conceivable fashion. 

But it is yet too soon to allow the coronach to 
be sounded over the neglect of Seotland. Her 
are a few items of Lib rality to Erin whercin no 
corresponding ¢ grants or allowances have been mad 
to Caledonia; or if made, they are so glaringly 
discrepant as not to be worth taking into account. 

Balance due by $7 to Consolidated Fund at 


~~ -—. 5 = 
Janu uary, 1851, £7,757 9 2s. 10d. 
Janu ary, LSO51, 
Annuities and Pensions . . e. e 15984 0 7 
salaries, Allowances, €c. . . 6. BY754 6 10 
Courts of Justice . «4. « « ¢ 748,297 2 10 
Mise llaneous ° ‘ . . . . . ie dh 7 by 
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In 1852. 

Charitable and Literary Institutions 156,283 0 0 
Agriculture and Manufactures . . 6,260 0 0 
Public Works and Employment of 
Poor . . . . . . . . . 


Dublin Volice ° ° . . ° . e ° 


68,733 0 0 
36,000 0 0 





267,276 O 0 


But, still again, laying aside public establish- | 
ments and coming to cducational and charitable | 
institutions, the disparity between the liberality ' 
shown to Scotland and Ireland is notoriously 
great. Until a parliamentary commission be ap- 
pointed with power to inquire into, and to detail 
systematically the grants to both countries, it is | 


impossible from any existing source of informa-_ 


tion, to obtain correct data illustrative of the 
glaring discrepancy that actually subsists. We 
can only at present give approximate statemcnts. 

To begin with the church. Ireland has an 
established religion, and so has Scotland—but 
except an insignificant trifle to the episcopal 
body, no dissenting community in Scotland re- 
ecives one farthing of public money; whereas, 
the Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, and the | 
Unitarians, all receive subsidies in Ircland. 

Take education. The national schools in Ireland 
have been defrayed out of the imperial purse. 
Scotland has no corresponding national schools. | 
Within the last ten years three colleges have been | 
built and endowed in Ireland. Since the Union, | 
Government has neither built nor endowed a 
college in Scotland. The State supports Trinity | 
College for the Established Church in Ireland, | 
Maynooth for the Catholics, and the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution for the Presbyterians and_ 
Unitarians. Scotland receives a pittance for its 
five universitics, but the total amount docs not 
reatly exceed what is given to Maynooth alone. 

Then, thirdly, let us consider the case of the 
be nevolent institutions of Dublin, and contrast 
them with those of Edinburgh. We have already 
stated that in such matters ‘Ireland is entitled to 
peculiar treatment, and we have no wish to retract 
our concessions on this point. When famine or 
any extraordinary crisis occurs, we are willing to 
extend generous sympathy to the Irish, and to 
aid in extricating them from their difficulties 
with no niggard hand; but when we come to pit 
Dublin against Edinburgh, we can perceive no. 
just reason for exceptional allowances. The 
capital of Ireland is every whit as wealthy, and | 
its trade as flourishing, as that of the 
Scotland; it has, hitherto, been exempted from | 
Income-tax and enjoyed other immunities to 
which Edinburgh has been a stranger, and there 
is nothing to prevent Dublin from putting its | 
hand into its own pockets and supporting its sick |? 
and hurt exactly as Edinburgh does. But how 
stands the fact? Here are the grants to Dublin 
for one year :— 


Foundling Hospital . .. CO50 
House of fa haater - s+ « SS 3 
Westmoreland Lock Hospit: ul _-» « « eee 
Female Orphan Hospital, . 2... 2. GU 

12.583 


capital of 
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Brought forward . . . . 12,883 
Fever Hospital . . . . 2. «© «© © +e S40 
Lying-in Hospital . . 2. 2. 2 2 6 FM) 


Dr. Steeven’s Hospital . . . . . . 1,200 
Hospital for Incurables . . . 1... LOW) 
£18,123 


In juxta-position to this, there are in Eiip. 
‘burgh, a Royal Infirmary, several Dispe hsurics, 
| Ragged Schools, and Fever and Lying-in Wie 
pitals, not one of which receives contributions 
‘trom the public purse. But we are sick of' these 
comparisons, and will carry them no farther-—to do 
so were a work of supererogation—they speak for 
themselves in a language that cannot be misunder- 
stood by enlightened and impartial men. 

How comes it then, it may reasonably be 
asked, that Ireland stands up so pugnaciously 
for its rights, while Scotland maintains so much 
“supineness ? The question is one which cannot 
be solved, but this at least lies on the surface ang 
may be broadly stated. The nationality of both 
countries is deeply felt by the inhabitants of each; 
‘but it is not expressed with equal fervour by 

both. When an Irishman stands for a scat in 
|Parliament, Ireland is the beginning, middle, and 
‘end of his addresses to his constituents; but when 
a Scotchman aspires to a seat in St. Stephen’s, it 
‘is imperial questions that he speaks about; he 
would have financial reform, colonial reform, vote 
| by ballot, extension of the suffrage, resistance of 
|B ipal agression, retrenchment in army or navy, 
‘economy in the civil service, or any thing but 
‘Scotch interests. He does not, it is true, “ae 
lutely ignore the affairs of his own country, but 
they are el: aborately kept in the back ground, or 
alluded to in a voice as gentle, that like the 
dietetics of Sir John Falstaff, the references are as 
one halfpenny-worth of bread to whole oceans of 
sack. At the outset the time-serving Scots who 
followed King James, little cared for their coun- 
try, provided they cared well for themselves— 
and, less or more, this was the order of things, till 
the time of Lord “Melville, who held the strings of 
Scotch patronage so stringently that he could 
command a troop of followers as compact as the 
Irish Brigade of modern times. It was said of 
one worthy of those palmy days, that he was 
never present at a debate, or absent ata division, 
and much it is to be feared that the same rem: ark 
would have been applicable to the great majority 
of the northern legislators of the time. A thick 
darkness ov erspread the political horizon in those 
days, and whoever would know more about its 
‘gloom, would do well to consult Lord Cockburn’s 
Life of Jeffrey, where its history will be found 
drawn by a gi ‘aphic pen, wiclded by one who has 
personal experiences of the danger of attempting 
to swim against the tide. This time-serving hasnow 
passed away, and the Reform Act has introduced 
a class of members more intelligent, and above 
all suspicion of corruption—but still, as before, 
Scotch questions and Scotch interests continue 
receive the cold shoulder. The great majority af 
Scotch members are liberals, and there can be 2° 
doubt, that if they were allow ed full scope, more 
iW ould be done for Scotland, All denationalizivg 
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measures originate with the Government of the di ay; | be laggards in the race in progress, as there is but 


and, numeric ally we: ak and politically disunited, the 
Scottish representatives cannot re sist the torrent | 


too much reason to fear that cheap justice will 
not be obtained for Scotland for sums that exceed 


or hold the scales between the ministry and the | twenty pounds. 


opposition, as the 
sbled to do. 


Irish party are sometimes en- 


viewed in Parliament, not so much as they may 
affect Scotland, but as they may bear on Engl: and. 
Thus a m: yority ot Scotch members are, and long 
have been, in favour of the abrogation ot Univer- 
sity tests; but in the various divisions on this 
necessary reform, they are swamped by English 
yotes. The English members will not defer to 
Scotch opinion on a Scotch question, but persist 
in regarding it according as it may by possibility 
bear upon Oxford and Cambridge : ‘which is simply 
a devout imagination that nothing but ignorance 
could foster, secing that collegiate institutions 
north and south of the Tweed have scarcely a 
feature in common. ‘The same cause operates in 
preventing reform of the Parish Schools, and hin- 
ders the adjustment of the anomalous tax which 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh are saddled with 
for the support of the Established Church. The 
truth is, that the two great classes of obstructors 
to liberal progress in Scotland are the clergy and 
the lawyers. If University tests are to be dealt 
with—if the Parish Schools are to be opened up 
to the community—if our abnormal marriage law 
is to be meneianee—ot if births, deaths, and mar- 
riages are to be registered, the Scotch clergy take 
fright, and, on the instant, send off deputations 
to London, who blow. into the ears of Sir R. W. 
Inglis, Colonel Sibthorpe, &c., alarms about the 
Church of England being in danger if innovations 
are tolerated—the altar, forsooth, must totter, and 
the throne reel, when state-tinkering is permitted. 
The bait, of course, takes readily, and further 
progress 1s effectually suspended. 

In like manner, the lawyers of the Edinburgh 
Parliament House are wedded to things as they 
are, With an obstinacy that can only be compared 
to the tenacity with which shell-fish cling to the 
natal rock. They can see no beauty anywhere 
but in the Seots Acts; and although legal changes 
have been proved to work well in England, such 
experience goes for nothing, and all contemplated 
inroads on their darling northern code are de- 
hounced as innovations of the enemy, as chimeras 
issuing from heated brains, and as thoroughly and 
tot: ly unworkable. England has for ten years 
had a sensible law of evidence : but the Scotch 
lawyers never thought of obtaining a like im- 
provement; and but for Lord Brougham and Lord 
ante lI, who spoke loudly on the deficiency in 

Scotland in this respect, we might have rem: ained 
in our be nighted state till doomsd: ay. England, 
too, can, through the instrumentality ot her 
( unty Courts, adjudicate cheaply, simply and ex- 
jelitiously on sums of fifty pounds; whereas we 
Scotch cannot recover a debt that exceeds eight 
founds, six shillings and cight-pence, sterling, 
Without much expense, great complexity, and 
Most provoking delay. At last we are to obtain 


The cause w hy legal influence so much benumbs 


In measures of reform, the Scotch | Scotch legislation, is, that the only public mem- 
members are equally powerless; for these are! bers in the House of Commons both 


when two 
‘of them h: ippen to be there) belong to the legal 
| profession. The Lord Advocate speaks in a voice 
}of authority that belongs to no other Seotch 
member; and being the accredited organ of the 
Government on Scotch topics, his deliverancy 
necessarily carries more weight than those of any 
ordinary member. With such an officer, it might 
be expected, that national interests would be duly 
seen to; but the office of Lord Advocate is so very 
peculiar, that it need not excite surprise if some 
portion of the multifarious duties annexed to it 
should be performed perfunctorily. He has to 
discharge, in his own person, what in England 
falls to be done by the Home Secretary and the 
Attorney Gene ral, and certain other duties de- 
volye on him which neither of those personages 
are called on to look after. He has his ordinary 
parliamentary duties, he has to act as crown 
counsel, and he has to continue his own priv: ate 
practice ; and the result of all this is, that he 
shuttle-cocked between London and Edinburgh, 
to an extent that is enough to affect sanity. His 
tenure of office does not co-exist with that of his 
party; for the advocateship has never, except 
perhaps in the case of Sir William Rae, been ac- 
cepted but with a view to bench honours; and 
hence, when years, fatigue, bad health, or shaki- 
ness of the administration for the time being, hold 
out their warning signals, the first vacant gown 
is eagerly scized, and the advocate retires from a 
senatorial life. Since the Reform era there have 
been eight Lord Advocates, and almost all of them 
heve been in power for interrupted periods. With 
numerous and diversified avocations, with brief 
tenure of office, and with a structure of mind 
more taken up with things as they are, than with 
things as they should be, it is evident that the 
functions of the Lord Advocate should be abridged, 
and that he should at least undertake no more 
work than falls to the share of the English 
Attorney General; and if that were properly 
attended to, an intelligent Lord Advocate would 
not have much spare time on his hands. The 
legislative department of the office should be de- 
volved on a Secretary for Scotland, and care should 
be taken that he is no lawyer, or at any rate not 
a practising lawyer. ‘“ Law licks up a’, Davie,” 
was the saying ‘of the Laird of Dumbiedykes to 
David Deans; and the statement has received 
ample corroboration i in ourtimes. The civil, lite- 
rary, banking, insurance, joint- stock, philan- 
thropic, and commercial institutions in ‘Scotland, 
are mainly officered by limbs of the law ; and this 
universal monopoly of place by the gentlemen of 
the long robe, does not tend to healthy expansion 
or deve ‘lopment of thought. In the House of 
Commons, it is well known that the class are not 
in good odour, and although very unwilling to 





sheriff court refurm ; but still we must, as of old, 


ostracise them, or indeed any section of the com- 
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munity, we submit, that the legal profession | 
has more than its proper share of influenc e, and 
should be kept back for a time, until the equi- 
poise between it and other ranks be restored. 

If a Scotch Secretaryship were instituted, the | 
members for Scotland would have something r to 
look forward to, and we should find many quali- 
fying themselves for such an apppointment, who 
now dissipate their energies on gencral affairs. 
The excessive ignorance and prejudic e that prevail 
in respect of the idiosyncracies of Scotland would 
be dispelled, legal and clerical predilections would | 
be kept in check, and measures for the improve- 
ment of Scotland could be mooted with the chance 
of obtaining a hearing from, at least, one man 
with the requisite leisure and inclination to attend 
to them. 

Another move in the right direction would be 
for constituencies to look after their represe nta- | 
tives more closely than they have hitherto done ; 
and without absolutely going the length of saying | 
that no Englishman or Irishman should have 
Scotch seats, it would certainly be but equitable | 
that, other things being equal, Scotchmen should 
have the pre ference—and of Scotchmen those only | « 
should be sclected who are capable and willing to}: 
attend to the interests of thei ir native land. 

The movement for ‘Justice to Scotland” has been 
more immediately excited by two causes of diverse | 
character, and as some will ; probably think of very 
little moment. The first of the new ti te 
is, that in governmental heraldry the arms of! 
Scotland have becn thrust into the back ground, 
and the second is the proposed suppression of the | 
Lidinburgh Gazette. 

The “Heraldic grievance” has becn taken up 
hy a small band of conservators who seem deter- 
mined to make up for paucity of numbers by 
persistence and activity in warfare. The question 
may be dismissed summarily. If heraldry be 
worth keeping up at all, it is worth being kept 
up correctly. If at the union certain arrange ments 
were deliberately gone into regarding armorial 
bearings, it is but just that these should be strictly 
alhcred to. Right wrongs nobody—and above all 
this is not a question of finance or administration. 
To place the Scottish Lion in its exact place in | 
the escutcheon, is not taking a farthing from the 


exchequer, it is pampering no corruption, and, 


sanctioning no abuse. ‘Therefore we would say 


distinctly, let the Heraldic grievance be remedicd | 
if ‘Sawn ey” 


on clear cause being shown. Above all, let it not 
be referred for decision to English aie tlds, the 
very parties who are charged with having com- 
mitted the blunder. 

As to the LMinburgh Gazette, Mr. Wilson of the 
treasury says, that it would save one or two thou- 
sand pounds were it annexed, that is, absorbed 
in the London Gazette. Wedo not doubt the ae- 


curacy of the statement; but we have two ques-_ 


{ions to put in connection with the matter. And 
the first is, would the inconyenicnee to which the 


suppression of their national register be made up 
by the saving of the sum named? The second is, 


‘saved by the destruction of the Dublin Gazts, 


answer both queries frankly ; 


| . . . 
however invisible at the moment. 
‘inner depths of Scotch character, he too far down 


} 
walks, and all intensely national. 
‘fear therefore, for our nationality, but still we 
would have every reasonable precaution to be 


SCOTLAND. 


; 
ts being 


aad 


and is the Government prepared on 1 ° 
found that a like sum would be saved by its abo. 


lition, to come forward to Parliament, and als, 


propose its annexation to the London Gazette ? Wy 
should like that our estee ig: countryman would 
yut failing | huis doing 


, we shall take the liberty of suggesting a play 


| he which government economy and national con. 


venience W vould both be consulted. Let the 
London Gazette contain copies of all the intima. 
tions in the Scotch and Irish registers, and they 
let the two last be carried on by private chiter- 
prise, but still under official sanction. Ly this 
means there would be no delay in the inse rtion of 
Scotch and Irish notices, and those who wished 
to possess a central register, could have it in the 


| London Gazette. 


In the course of the controversy, it has been 


| allc ‘ged that the tendency of recent Scotch fie 


lation has been to denationalize Scotland, and 
‘the Scotch. In this statement we do not. agne 
to the full, for the truth is that no nation can he 
ee in its character or habits, thoughts 
r language; and what our zealous fricnds are 
pee to St. Stephen’s, is often, more sirictly 


spe aking, attributable to the hand of time, and to 


that inevitable, ceaseless insinuation of change, 
which like the progress of the sun, is going on, 
Morcov r, the 


to be touched by such an external thing as legis. 
lation. All sorts of prophecies were made at the 
time of the Union, that Scotland would never, 


after that fatal period, stand where it stood; and 
yet we are not sure that some of the best names 


in Scotland, have not come above the horizon since 
the Union was formed. Laying aside Wallace, 
Bruce, and Knox, as belonging to warlike times; 
we have had since Queen Anne’s time, Burns, 
Scott, Chalmers, Watt, all giants in their several 
We have no 


employed for its conservation. The Scotch are not 


a luke-warm people—Ircland may complain, but 


Scotland will act. We are a slow, patient, and 
if you willa dogged people, but once sct in motion, 
Scotch progress 1s all the more rapid on account 
of its previous inertia. We do not speak in the 
language of boasting, but we venture to say that 
once hice it into his hard head, 
that there is any disposition to thrust him aside, 


the suspicion will not easily be allayed, and 


his jealousy will induce him to assume a_ bold 
resistant front. He will not talk about repeal of 
the Union, or of unsheathing the claymore— 

these are figures of speech ad: apted to warmer 
climes, and not suited to modern tactics. He 
will neither speak of those things, nor dream of 
calling them into requisition, but he will be inde- 


| fatizable in the registration courts, and vey 


Scotch community would be subjected by the troublesome on the hustings, when existing mem 


bers come to render an account of their stew 


ship, and crave a renewal of the representative 


has Mr. Wilson enquired how much would be | trust. 
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THE BUDGET—THE OLD AND 


07 


NEW CHANCELLORS OF THE 


EXCHEQUER. 


Wuart is a Budget? It is etymologically an 
jll-detined term, which has, however, for a long 
time, especially in England, acquired a great po- 
jitieal, as well as fiscal character. It now really 
means @ plan or system for levying taxes and for 
expending the revenue yielded by those taxes— 
a plan, in fact, of financial economy. 

The wealth or commodities produced by labour 


and skill, in whatever form that a portion of it’ 


js finally abstracted from the whole stock of 
commodities within a country, constitutes the only 
sources of revenue. Thus whether it be a part 
{ the value or profits of the produce of the soil, 
of manufactures, of the forest, of mines, or of 
fisheries, 1t will be found that the Jahour and shill, 
which originate and produce all wealth and com- 
modities, create therefore all the elements of na- 
tional as well as individual revenue. 

The most equitable system of taxation would, 
therefore, be to levy annually the necessary amount 
of revenue to defray the just and essentially na- 
tional expenditure. 

Thus just national expenditure ought only to 
juclude— 

First. The payment of the interest of the na- 
tional accountabilities—that is of the national 
debt, although that debt never should have been 
incurred—second, the expenses of purely national 
defences, for the protection of our shores, our 
commeree, our property, our persons, and our civil, 
political, and religious rights and liberties— third/y, 
the just, necessary, and economical expenses of 
the admimistretion of government and of justice. 

A wise and just government ought never to 
incur a debt, or expend a revenuc, by engaging 


inevitably severe, inquisitorial assessment of such 
a tax, to levy fifty-four millions of revenue by 
direct taxation on property. 

We have, however, established, although we 
have not quite perfected, the principle that if an 
article of consumption is to be taxed at all, the 
duty should have no reference to where or by 
| whom the article is produced. We have also, 
since 1830) and not including the reductions of 
the present Budget, repealed taxes to the amount 
of £22,552,393 and imposed new and more equi- 
table taxes to the amount of £9,189,225, thus 
relieving the people from £13,352,393. In the 
articles of bread, and other food, the relict has 
been invaluable. Until 1844 and 18i6—eorn 
Was by a Sliding Seale prohibited, CXCK pt at famine 
‘prices. It is now, with most other articles, the 
lessential food of men, admitted tree. We have 
abolished the duty on sheep's wool, cotton wool 
and nearly all raw material . % have abolished 
'the excise on auctions, bricks, and glass; we have 
reduced the duty on coffee and sugar nearly two- 
thirds, and on the latter article alone th 
fence of the pmce to the people amounts to a 
|saving of about sr millions annually, All kinds 
of fish, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, beet, pork, 
‘lard, &e., are all admitted duty free, and there is 
Isecareely any article upon which there will be 
a protective duty—we have elways advocated the 
babolition ot ¢ very duty on comimoditis s. exo pting 
| upon cight or ten articles. What would these 
produce? The whole Customs and Excise yielded 
}on commodities, including expenses of collection, 
in 1851, £35,689,677. 

The following articles yield d a revenue as fol- 


differ- 


in entangling alliances, and wars of foreign inter- | lows, viz. :— 

vention. ! Te it . . . . . . . . . co. { OG »” 
The United Kingdom has for many centuries ®. Coffee $17,405 

been engaged in improper wars, not in the just | + 4 sSucar . ° . . . . . . LOO 


defence of our shores, of our colonies, or of the 
highways of our commerce, but which wars have 
absorbed more than two thousands of millions of 
pounds sterling, of the fruits of British labour; 
and of which eight hundred millions now consti- 
tute a national debt, the interest of which takes 
twenty-eight millions annually from the revenue 
raised by taxation; but which twenty-cight mil- 
ions must be paid, to save the national and indi- 
vidual credit of the British Empire. 

But notwithstanding the profligate expenditure | 
of all governments, from the time that the fund- | 
ing system was introduced in the end of the! 
seventeenth century by William the Third, down | 
to the accession of William the Fourth in the 
beginning of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, we have during the last twenty years 
veen first gradually, and since 1842, rapidly 
effecting great financial reforms. 

We have not indeed instituted a complete, di- 
Tect taxation on all property—very far from it, 
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The only other commodities under the Excise, 
are, paper, which yielded £928,877, Hops, 
£426,028— £1,354,905, leaving a revenue from 
all other articles under customs of only 


| £1,139,518, of which timber yielded £523,872, 


and silks and gloves, £255,351—£789, 223, leav- 
ing for all other imported articles, raw or manu- 


aud it will ever be found unpractical, from the | factured only, £350,295, 
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Mr. Disracli proposed to modify the Income-tax, | one hundred and thirty articles under the (ns. 
by levying one-fourth less on trades and profes- toms, and reduces the duty on butter, which was 
sions than on permanent incomes—to extend and | formerly 20s. the barrel, to 5s.; on cheese, which 
double the House-tax and to reduce the Malt-tax| was formerly 10s., to 2s. 6d. per ewt.; and he 
one-half: that is, to throw away two-and-a-half} reduces many other duties. Among the articles 
millions of revenue, for the consumer would not} which he will now admit duty free, will he 
gain a farthing of it. ‘salmon and all other fish, not free before, bacon 

Mr. Gladstone has not committed, will not and hams, seeds, and many other articles; while 
commit, so egregious a folly. He, in the first the duties on oranges and other fruits, on eges, 
place, has modified the Income-tax so that when poultry, &e. are reduced to merely nominal rates, 
the terminable annuities end, in 1860, the On manufactured articles, the only duty of any 
Income-tax will also vanish. He reduces the value retained, is that on silk and gloves. He 
tea duty, until, in three years, it will be 1s. | reduces certain assessed taxes, and the stamps on 
per lb. instead of 2s. 2!d., which will benefit the | advertisements from 1s. 6d. to 6d. We hope he 
consumer to the annu: al amount of about three- will abolish the latter tax altogether. 
and-a-half millions. We abolishes the soap duty! Mr. Gladstone’s Budget is, therefore, one of, 
altogether; by which he will not only render and except the one which repealed the Corn Laws, 
this country the greatest “e manufac tory for by far the best that has ever been submitted to 
the markets of the world, but it will enable’ Parliament. It will for ever rank him as one of 
every poor family to have abundance of soap the greatest Finance Ministers of this or any other 








to clean their skins, clothes, and bedding. He country. 
abolishes the duty altogether on more than | M. 
THE FRENCIE COOKMATD. 


Berore dropping in upon the cookmaid, it is| though they were alive, and yomiting at the same 
but natural that we should present the reader’ time fire from their mouths. They had pies built 
with a few observations upon the science of up in compartments, from the centre of which 
cookery. living birds flew out in covies, and the crusts of 

Though cookery must necessarily have been one which represented churches and citadels. The 
of the most ancient of the arts, its true principles professors of the art had carried refinement so far as 
were for a long time unknown or misunderstood. to roast eggs and even butter upon the spit. The 
Among the ancients and among our forefathers , butter was rendered solid by the addition of yolks 
there prevaile «la prodigious pomp and profusion | of eggs, flour, sugar, and the crumb of bread ; the 
of bad taste—pyramids of indiscriminate viands, | eggs were emptied of their natural contents and 
a frightful prodigality of spices, but an utter stuffed with mince- meat, aromatic herbs and cur- 
absence of skill and sagacity in their association. rants, and roasted gently, strung upon the spit. 
The dishes of the Romans—the brains of pea-| We learn from a work entitled “The Cook,” 
cocks, wild-boars served up with apples, hedge- | written by Taillevant, who officiated at the table 
hogs cooked in brine, crab-fish with asparagus, of Charles VII., that in those days a dinner of 
the pluck of a sow garnished with cummin— § any pretensions consisted of six or eight courses, 
would have but small attractions for us. What cach one supplied with an abundance of which 
would our gourmands say to a sturgeon dressed modern times afford no example, and necessarily 
with Venatian oil of the Campagna, with old wine followed by wastefulness corresponding in its 
and with the brine drained from salted mackerels? , senseless enormity. 

Or would our workmen content themselves, like) The eighteenth century was the cook’s real age 
the common people of the Roman republic, with of gold. The most aristocratic noblemen of this 
bread dipped in vinegar or the liquor of pickled sensual period did not disdain to patronize a new 
sprats ¢ culinary combination ; and if they were requested 

Our ancestors did not know how to cat. Mar- to point out what they had done for posterity, 
joram, rosemary, sweet-basil, fennel, sage, hyssop, they might refer the questioner, if they chose, to 
balsams, ginger, saffron, and verjuice, were all the Polign: ac-steak, the Condé-crust, the Conti- 
thrown pc I-mell into their stews, together with a fillet, the Soubis¢ -cutlet, the Villeroy -gristles, the 
liberal allowance of sugar. “The “dishes,” says Richelic u-polony, or the Montmorency- -fricasée— 
Froissart, ‘‘ were so strange and so disguised, that the greatest names being associated w ith the most 
it was impossible to tell what they were. They “exquisite ragouts and dishes. 
had soups and sauces of every possible colour, and | W hosoever desires to experiment upon the in- 
compounded of the most anomalous ingredients. | exhaustible resources of the art of cookery, must 


They brought upon table peacocks clad in all provide himself with a professional cook. ‘The 
their gorgeous feathers and spreading thcir tails as, cook-maid rarely attains to a scientific knowledge 
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ofher art. The professional cook serves the aris- 


tocracy ; the cook-maid caters for the small pro-. 


rietor. The first cherishes the ambition of making 
new discoveries in his art, of becoming the legis- 
lator of the stew-pan, and the inventor of new 
receipts and formulas; the latter contents herself 
with carrying into effect those whose excellence is 
demonstrated. The professor consults the “ Royal 
Art of Cookery,” and the ‘‘ Gourmand’s Alma- 
nack,’’ and his authorities are the most profound 
masters of the science. The cookmaid reads, if 
she read at all, the ‘ Citizen’s Cookery Book,” or 
some similar elementary treatise; she knows no- 
thing of ‘‘ marinated pheasant poults,”’ of “ pigeons 
of Aurora,’ of ‘ partridges of Singara,” or any 
such outlandish messes. In the lowly sphere in 


which she moves, the transcendental appliances of | 
Her employer | 


the art would be inapplicable. 
would be ruined where she to regale him with 
such dishes as the following, the receipt for which 
we copy from the ‘‘ Royal Art of Cookery,” page 
494:— 

“Poached Eggs with Essence of Ducks.—Put 
twelve ducks on the spit; when they are about 
half-roasted take them off; cut to the bone along 
the sides of each bird; catch the gravy, season it 


with salt and black pepper; do not heat it to the | 


boiling-point, but pour it upon fifteen poached 
eggs.” 

The cookmaid is not often called upon to test 
the merits of the above prescription, since it is not 
every one who can afford to sacrifice twelve ducks 
for the seasoning of fifteen eggs. 

The cookmaids who by superior ability emulate 
the male professors, assume the title of cordon 
bleu. This, as is well known, is the distinctive 


mark of the Knights of the Holy Spirit; and it| 
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of character may be partly due to the elevated 
atmosphere in which she pursues her vocation, 
and to the mephitic vapours of the charcoal, which 
are known to bewilder the brain of the vooks. 
They are subject to certain whims, fidgets, and 
eccentricities, which attest their claim to relation- 
ship with the inmates of a lunatic asylum. 

The cookmaids augment their income by ad- 
ding to the wages, and the presents they receive, 
the produce of the sale of the bones, grease, mor- 
sels of bread, and the refuse of the kitchen. The 
bones are manufactured into ivory black; the 
bread, with the remains of soup and broth, are 
borne off by the milk-men to feed their pigs. 
The grease, the quantity of which they augment 


by the prodigal use of butter upon all occasions, 


is sold to the dealers in fritters of all kinds, fried 
fish, fried potatoes, &c. The scraps and wrecks 


of a feast are made over to the singular class of 


industrials, called Harlequin merchants, on ac- 
count of the multi-coloured variety of the eatables 
in which they deal. 

The cookmaid has her own peculiar and private 
reasons for insisting on being herself the purchaser 
of the provisions. So soon as she finds the mis- 
tress of the house personally attending the market, 
she swells with all the indignation of an injured 
woman, from the consciousness that she is de- 
prived of an opportunity of turning the market 
penny. The more you mistrust her, the more 
she will sophisticate her accounts with the pro- 
vision-dealers. Woe to the unhappy mistress 
who dares to express a suspicion that she is plun- 
dered; she may rouse the wrath of the cook, and 
live continually in hot water; but she will be 
duped none the less. 

The quality, therefore, most in request among 


being an order which is never conferred but upon | the cookmaids is fidelity, because it is so rarely to 


persons of distinction, the term, in common par- 
lance, is used to indicate that the person to whom 


_be met with. There is often occasion to say to 
them, on the first day in the year, what Cardinal 


itis applied is the first of his class. They say of | Dubois said to his steward, ‘‘I give you all you have 


the most intellectual of the monks of a convent, 
“He is the cordon bleu of the order.’”’ Thus of a 
cookmaid of ability we say “ she is a cordon bleu.” 

The antipodes of the cordons bleus are the ex- 


nursery maids, who after having wandered from | 


honse to house, and learned from their various 
mistresses how to cook a few common dishes, 
transform themselves suddenly into cvoks. The 
name is usurped as easily as that of a literary 
man: a girl who boils a shoulder of mutton without 
spoiling it, becomes a cook—and a man who writes 
a pulf for a newly-inyented pomatum, styles him- 
self author. 

The vanity of the cook inspires her with the 
love of undisputed dominion, and she likes to 
rule in the kitchen as despotically as a priest at 
the altar. She considers herself responsible to no 
one, and replies evasively to all interrogatories 
touching her proecedings. 
‘er, a child of gastronomic promise, who, allured 
by the fumes of the roast-meat, has ventured into 
the kitchen, she cries in a scolding tone, ‘“ Be off, 
I don’t want you here; I’ll have nobody peeping 
into my saucepans.” At another time she will be 


gtacious, smiling, and confiding. Her variations 
VOL, XX.——-NO, CCXXXIV, 





To her master’s daugh- | me 
ovens, pneumatic coffee-pots, or patent gridirons ; 





|robbed me of.” For the major part of them it would 


be a very handsome new year’s gift. They all 
manifest a sovereign contempt for the citizen's 
wife who condescends to rise with the dawn, and 
attend the market. They have a horror moreover, 
and with some reason too, of a certain class of 
ladies who, when anything goes wrong, fly into 
a passion, rise from the table, and rush out of the 
room as though the house were on fire, and 
then shrick out at the top of the stair-case, ‘‘ You 
have smoked the soup—you have over-roasted the 
the meat,” or other gentle hints of the kind—the 


guests meanwhile crumbling their bread, staring 


woefully at one another, and ready to ask whe- 
ther they have been invited to the house to assist 
in the correction of a delinquent cook. 

You need not recommend to the cookmaid any 
of the modern culinary innovations, your econo- 
mical furnaces, Concentrating apparatus, American 


she regards them all as so many abominable crea- 

tions of stupidity to increase labour; and every 

thing which differs from the old established routine 

is a crime in her eyes. Jeannette, after a service 

of ten years, gave her mistress a nurs notico— 
25 
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a notice which she would never have received. | her friends, or acquaintances, she levies contrihy. 
They had imposed upon her the obligation of cook- | tions from kitchen, cellar, and larder—so great jg 


ing by the flame of a lamp, a new patent inven- 
tion. At the end of a couple of days she tendered 
her resignation. ‘“ You sce, madame,” said she, 
‘‘when [ see a lamp burning in the middle of the 
day, it seems to me as though there was a corpse 
in the kitchen.’ 

Cook is by no means free from superstition ; 
she consults a pack of cards to learn her destiny. 
She sees disease and death in the ten of spades 
—treason in the ace of diamonds—plenty of money 
in the king of clubs—and a handsome young man 
in the knave of any suit. By the way, the hand- 
some young man in question is gene rally a soldier. 
Stingily fed by the government, he is susceptible 
of an affectionate sympathy for her whose sub- 
stantial fare so agreeably supplements his miserable 
rations. If he is surprised in the kitchen em- 
ployed in the rather unmilitary office of washing 
dishes, his fair friend and patroness has always an 
excuse ready—a stereotyped but a peremptory 
apology, ‘It is my cousin ’’—no wood reason, 


that so many of your wine bottles should ¢ ‘landes-_ 
cally a respectable account at the S 


provision, as they express it, for “old afferw ards.” 


tinely surre nder their contents. 
The married cook is a still greater spoiler than 
she who, as yet free of the vows of eternal fidelity, 
condescends to receive the homage of a trooper as 
hungry as he is enamoured. 
becomes a magazine from whence she 
all she requires, bread, wine, candles, 
sugar, and viands cooked or uncooked. 


carrics off 
butter, 


Her master’s house | 
‘years of g 
‘are those who retire to their native districts, and 


For the | partake of the dessert of their existence in the 


the force, in her sensitive heart, of conjugal ten. 
derness and maternal affection. 

When cook is grown old and feeble, it is dan. 
gerous to employ her in the preparation of any 
dish in which wine is a principal ingredient. She 
is apt to divide the liquid into two portions, the 
smaller of which enters into the composition of the 
dish she is artificially compounding—the larger, 
subjected to a more natural process, percolates her 
own venerable asophagus, to the immediate and 
undeniable disorder of her ideas, and a suddep 
drowsiness easily explained. The journals late ly 
instructed us on the subject of an aged cook, who 
at three-score-and-ten terminated her life by a 
horrible accident. She died a victim to her atffee- 
tion for the vinous condiment. Having dropped 
asleep in the chimney corner, she fell into the 
fire, and when discovered was found no longer to 
exist. . 

The cook of the citizen and small proprictor for 
the most part grows old and dies at her post. 
Those employed by the upper classes have gener- 
savings’ Bank, a 


Sometimes, dazzled by the demon of speculation, 
by dabbling in the funds with their savings, they 
will lose in a short time the accumulations of 
gains, lawful and unlawful. The wisest 


sake of her husband, her children, her relatives, | homes of their infancy. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Tur Administration is steadily 
and popular favour. 
thus far shown themselves to possess the two main 
qualifications required of British statesmen: they 
know their business, and understand the temper 
of the country. Even their occasional mistakes 


gaining strength 


have done them no harm, since they have either | 


been, as in the Kossuth case, fairly explained, or, 


as in the opposition to the inspection of nunncries, | dicate. 
'the Liberal Member for Hertford, for the inspec: 


prompted by praiseworthy motives. 

‘The discussions in the Lower House during the} 
past month have been chictly confined to the de- 
tails of Mr. Gladstone’s financial scheme ; and 


the certainty 


scheme would be adopted has tended to render 


these discussions somewhat languid and uninte- 
resting. The complaint of the ‘ territorial party,” 


that the extended tax on successions is unjust to 


the land, has been met by the better-founded 
complaint of the free-trade party, that the pro- 
posal to tax the holders of rateable property only 
on their life-interest is unjust to other tax-payers. 
These opposite objections have, for the presént, | 


ineutralized one 
which is likely enough to come up again, at 


Its leading members have | 
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another; but the question is one 


some future time, in another form. ‘The ‘first di- 
vision on the Budget took place on the 2nd of 


* last month, the question being the continuance of 


the Income-tax, which was carried by the decisive 

majority of 71, in a House of 575 members. 
Certain votes on ecclesiastical questions deserve 

‘special mention for the tendencies which they in- 


A measure proposed by Mr. Chambers, 


tion of nunneries, with the object of preventing 
the illegal imprisonment of any of their inmates, 
was opposed by Ministers on the ground that it 


that the main provisions of the was unnec ‘essary and would be a violation of the 


principle of religious toleration. On a division, 
| however, leave to bring in the bill was given by 4 
‘majority of 138 to 115. The question is one 
which might be treated without any regard to its 
religious aspect, taking nunneries to be merely 4 
peculiar kind of lodging-house . There would 
then appear to be no ‘impropriety in establishing 
such a system of inspection as is proposed. But, 
unfortunately, most of those who voted for Mr. 
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Chambers’ motion were governed by feelings whi : 
would induce them to banish every Roman C: 
tholic priest from the country, and ¢ deprive every 
Roman Catholic layman of the franchise, if the ‘Vy 
had the power. 

On a subsequent evening, they succeeded, under 
the lead of Mr. Spooner, in striking out of the 
estimates a vote of £1,235 for the 
Maynooth College. Thereupon the friends of the 
“yoluntary system,” pleading for evenhanded 
justice to all sects, moved to strike out the vote 
of £38,492 for the Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
in Ireland. Though they did not succeed in 
carrying their moticn, they mustered forty-six votes 
for a proposition which, ten years ago, wouid not 
have obtained the support of a dozen members. 
The fact is noteworthy, as exhibiting the progress 
which has been made by the advocates of the vo- 
luntary principle—a progress which would be 
much more satisfactory if they would not persist 


in mixing up with their system the question of 
example of 


popular education, which, as_ the 
America shows, is entirely distinct from it. 

The Lords have rather unexpectedly rejected 
the bill for admitting Jewish members to seats in 
Parliament. It scems, however, the question is 
likely to be brought forward again in another 
form; and it may be hoped that their lords ships 
will, on second thoughts, chivalrously forget that 
the Jews are but a small and weak “class of the 
community, and consent to deal with them as 
fairly as though they formed a large and power- 
ful body, like the Roman Catholics or the Dis- 
senters. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
In Jamaica, at the date of the last advices, the 


differences between the elected Assembly and the 


nominated Council, on the subject of retrench- 
ment, were increasing in violence, and were likes 

to lead to a dissolution of the former body athe 
Governor siding with the irresponsible Council. 
The colonists, whose means have been lessened 
by the reduction of the sugar-duties, are naturally 
anxious to bring their expenditure within the 
compass of their diminished resources. Our Go- 
vernment (which appoints both the Colonial Go- 
vernor and Council), having reduced the taxable 
wealth of the colonists, compels them, neverthe- 
less, to keep up the same outlay as before. This 
system, however, is now to be amended. The West 
Indians, like the Canadians, are hereafter to have 
the appointment of their own functionaries, and 
the control of their own finances. Many difficul- 
ties would have been avoided, if this judicious 
determination had been carried into effect a dozen 
years ago, 

Much discontent is said to have been caused 
India by the announcement (perhaps erroncous 
of the intention of the ministry to continue the 
present system of Government without material 
iteration. On the third of this month, the real 
_ ntions of the Government to be made 
shown. It is rather remarkable that the discus- 
sion ‘in this country should hitherto have turned 

‘ogether on the minor question of the particu- 
lar fo tm which is to be given to the Indian bu- 


repair of 


‘is the establishment of an elected ¢ 


pendent. 
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reaux in London. The all-important question 
relative to the form of government that is to be 
established in India itself has hardly been noticed. 
What would have been thought if, when the sub- 
ject of Australian or New Zealand government was 
under consideration, it had been proposed to con- 
fine the discussion entirely to the qualifications of 
the clerks in Downing Street? Yet this is pre- 
cisely the course which has been pursued with 
regard to India. Persons who have resided in 
that country see the matter in a very different 
light. “An Anglo-Indian,” writing to the 7imes, 
observes that during a residence of some years in 
what is called a “ minor presidency,” he had been 
impressed with nothing so strongly as the mis- 
chief arising from the practical irresponsibility 
of the local government; and he makes, in 
reference to this point, the following suggestions, 
which deserve attention, from their practical 
character:— 
The ett ‘to our legislators 
teach seat of 
vovernment. This body should be endowed with mp le 
powers of deliberation and legislation on all matters con- 
ce rain fits own presidency, a right being reserved to the 
supreme Government o f dealing | mily with those questions 
ot hich polit ieal Mnportance which affect the whole 
country of India. ‘ But the question which 
will be asked on all sides is, who are to be the electors, 
and trom what class are to come the elected? For some 
time it will perhaps be impracticable to extend the 
franchise beyond the presidency towns, and 1 do not 
hesitate to admit that this is a grave defect in the pro- 
posal. But the object of those who go with me thus far 
will be to get a bevinning, and it is, therefore, as a begin. 
ning only that I otfer the suggestion that the petit jury 
lists of the presidencies present a body of electors 
alre ady org ranized. The qualitication for a vote should 
he the having served as a petit juror. 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, the qualification of a 
juror is the occupation of a dwelling-house of the annual 
value of 300 rupees. The list of jurors is prepared by 


etual remedy Which I pro] 


Y' the sheriff, and corrected and published yearly. An 


apy al to amend the list lies to the judge in chambers, by 
p rsonal appheation. [ propose also, as a commence 
nent, to draw the members of the Council from the list 
of grand jurors. The grand jury consists of those gen. 
tlemen of the European and East-Indian community 
who are usually styled “* Esquire,” and of a few natives, 
-clected for their wealth, rank, and intelligence. 

Whatever may be thought of these particular 
propositions, it 1s certain that the value of the 
Ministerial scheme will depend entirely upon the 
di gree in which the principle of loc al responsi- 
bility is recognised and established by it. 

FOREIGN. 

Universal suffrage and the ballot are vindi- 
cating themselves in a quarter where such a 
result could least have been looked for. It now 
appears that in spite of the intimidation practised 
by the French Government, at the election of the 
Legislative Body, the people managed to choose 
an Assembly which very accurately represents 
their feelings. Last year, When the general desire 
in France was for politic al repose, the Assembly 
was quiet and apparently servile. This year, 
with me reviving spirit of the people, the Legis- 
lative Corps becomes une Xpee tedly bold and inde- 
The “Civil Pensions Bill” encountered 
a strong opposition, and only passed at last, by a 
majority of 154 votes to 76, On one division, 
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the minority rose to 100 votes. A proposal for 
bestowing a large sum on the widow of Marshal 
Ney was withdrawn, apparently from mere dread 
of its rejection. The intended restoration of the 


penalty of death for political offences, and the. 


manner in which the proposal has been received, 
have evinced at once the alarm of Louis Napo- 
leon, and the growing hostility of the nation to 
his government. 

The probable success of the insurrection in 
China, seems at present to be important to this 
country only as it may affect the supply of tea, 
and with it the public revenue. But it can hardly 
be doubted, that displacement of a foreign by a 
native dynasty in the most populous empire in the 
globe, will lead to results of more than mere tem- 
porary importance. The Chinese do not appear 
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ite be intellectually inferior to any other people. 
A debasing religious system, producing a defective 
public and private morality, has hitherto cramped 
their powers, and retarded their national progress, 
_A peculiar interest, therefore, attaches to the fact, 
‘which is reported on good authority, that among 
‘the proclamations put forth by the insurgents, js 
one in which the leading tenets of Christianity 
‘are recited as doctrines whose truth is unques- 
tionable, and whose popularity in the country jis 
‘taken for granted. Leaving all cther considera- 
tions out of view, the accession of an empire con- 
taining a civilized population of three hundred 
tnillions, to the political system of Christian na- 
tions, would be perhaps a more momentous cvent, 
(than any that has occurred since the discovery 
of America. ; 
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A Cyclopadia of Poeiical Quotations, de. Parts 7,8, 
and 9. Edited by G. Adams. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 1855. 


Tnrs neat, compact, and useful volume is now 
drawing to a close. When complete, it will form 


the most comprehensive thesaurus of poetical quo- | 


tations that has ever appeared. Much care and 


judgment is manifested in the selection of the ex-. 


tracts—the best writers being invariably quoted, 

to illustrate the several subjects. Literary men 

will appreciate the value of such a work, which 

will diminish the labour of reference, and save 

much valuable time. 

Last Glimpses of Convocation, by Antucr J. Joyce. 
London: ‘T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


Mr. Joyce has in this little volume entered the 
lists to break a spear with the Anglican Convoca- 
tionists. He has traced the pedigree and the his- 
tory of their idol, and has satisfactorily shown, 
we think, the fallacy of many of the arguments 
adduced for the revival of that effete and impo- 
tent organ of ecclesiastical domination. He has 
proved that as originally constituted for the taxa- 
tion of the clergy, when they claimed to be free 
from every authority save that of Rome, it is not 
adapted to the present emergencies of the Angli- 
ean Church, and present temper of the English 
people ; and he has clearly evinced from its his- 
torical character in former days, that if revived on 
its ancient basis, it is more likely to foster than to 
remove the present evils of our ecclesiastical 
establishment. To the historical reader he does 


not present much that is very new; nor yet to 
the man of thought very much that is profound. 
His information and his ideas lie nearly upon the 
surface. But his argument is conclusive against 
his immediate antagonists ; though it still leaves 
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the question open whether, taking the con- 
vocation as an existing constitutional power, a 
more popular and effectual synod could not be 
a out of it, to which the affairs of the 
church might be safely and satisfactorily entrusted. 

Now, we are quite ready to admit that there is 
but little foundation for that elaborate analogy be- 
tween Convocation and the House of Commons 
which High Church clergymen have so plausibly 
drawn. On the whole too, and though we detest 
a mere state-church and the principle of making 
religion a department of the general polity, yet 
we are persuaded the House of Commons is a 
better representative even of the religious mind of 
the country than any assembly of bishops, deans, 
and presbyters on the old convocation plaiform. 
Still, it is undeniable that evils exist in the church, 
which in point of fact there are no means of re- 
medying. There is a general acknowledgment 
that something should be done; and an equally 
general admission that there is no power to do it. 
Neither episcopal bench nor privy council can 
really do anything to stem a tide which in the 
Opinion of many of their own number is sapping 
the foundations of protestantism in England. 
| Why, then, should not Convocation be remodelled 
with a large admixture of the lay element, and 
entrusted with an authority akin to that of the 
|Scotch general assemblies? It is idle to talk of 
the danger of such a synod, and of the unseemly 
discussions which might arise in it. We have 
had two centuries of quiet progressive history 
north of the Tweed to shew that the nation has 
nothing to fear from such a popular court; and 
even a little of the odium theologicum bursting 
forth in debate, is surely no such evil that we 
| should preter to it the unacknowledged existence 
of a party who are betraying the church with 4 
kiss, after the fashion of the old Judas policy. 











The Anglican establishment wants ventilation ; it 
would get it by this means, it will get it by no 
other. That there would be difficulties in this 
case to contend with, is not to be doubted; but 
they would be far more easily overcome than the 
danger by which it is now menaced. 


The Female Jesuit Abroad: a true and romantic 
Narrative of Real Life; including some Account, 
with Historical Reminiscences of Bonn and the 
Middle Rhine. By Cuarces Seacer, M.A. Lon- 
don: Partridge and Oakey. 1853. 

Tue ‘Female Jesuit,” as many of our readers 

will recollect, is no Jesuit, but a wretched im- 
ostor, with a natural genius for lying and for 

contriving the most extensive systems of delusion, 

and carrying them out in all their ramifications 
with surpassing coolness and skill. There is no 
denying that she has proved herself a most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in her way, and has justly 
earned for herself the reputation of a blacker 
devil than it is possible to paint. Her exploits 
in the household at Bonn, and while hospitably 
domiciled with an unfortunate abbé at Brussels, 
exceed in moral turpitude and gratuitous ma- 
lignity, even her most elaborate attempts while 
under the roof of her first biographer, Mrs. Luke. 
The infernal animus that could lead her to blacken 
the reputation of the worthy, kind-hearted, and 
excellent old abbé, who had given her the shelter 
of his roof and the fervour of his prayers—and 
suffer him to die dishonoured by the breath of 
calumny, is inexplicable by us on any grounds we 
know of; and one wants a new philosophy to 
account for it. In perusing this narrative the 
reader will doubtless marvel, as we did, at the 
eredulity of the lady and gentleman upon whom 
this remarkable genius cho: e to exercise her 
talents. He will see through the mask that she 
wears, almost from the first chapter, even though 
he be ignorant of her antecedents, and he will 
wonder that her patrons do not see as plainly that 
she is both knave and hypocrite—especially when 
she is convicted of falsehood in a manner not to 
be mistaken. But Mr. Seager anticipates this 
objection, and justifies, or, at least, palliates his 
blindness on the score of Christian charity. This 
part of his book, which some will regard as the 
weakest, is the best written; and while it exhibits 
an amount of charity of which we should certainly 
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the impostor’s German campaign was doomed to 
become a matter of history, it is better that the 
narrative should come from an actor in the strange 
drama than from any other hand. 





The Life of Marshal Turenne. By the Rev. T. 0. 
Cockayne, M.A. (Travellers’ Library. 41.) Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1853. 





The author takes 


never have been guilty ourselves, it commends the | 


Writer to our good opinion and sympathies. The 
story is well told, and with as much clearness as is 
possible in following out the intricate web of lies 
and deceptions which constitute its materials. We 
cannot pretend to give even an outline of the plot 
or plots, for they are many; the merest sketch, 
to be rendered intelligible, would occupy many of 
our columns; and we must therefore refer those 


W who are fond of the details of moral depravity in a 

guise and in an element in which, fortunately for | 
s0¢ icty, it is not very eften seen, to the volume itself. 
As to the good to be w rought by the publication 
of such exploits as the deludir g and deluded 
Marie’s, we have expressed our F opinion before, and 
‘ce no reason for changing 


Ir is hardly possibly to do justice to the life of 
such a man as Turenne in the narrow limits of a 
hundred pages. To those who are well acquainted 
with the history of France during the seventeenth 
century, or having read the voluminous biography 
of De Ramsay, are willing to recal the connection 
of events therein de tailed, this small volume will 
be acceptable. On the other hand, those who 
seek their first information relative to the great 
French marshal from Mr. Cockayne’s book will be 
likely to be driven to other sources for an expla- 
nation of what they will find here. The general 
reader is credited with an amount of historical 
knowledge which he does not in general possess— 
a fault which in a Traveller’s Library ought to be 
avoided. The book is in fact not a new biography, 


‘but a synopsis of an old one, wanting some con- 


necting links, and illustration from the narrative 
of contemporary events, which might easily have 
been supplied. Notwithstanding ‘these deticien- 
cies, this biographical sketch is more than usually 
interesting, exhibiting, as far as it goes, a great 
man in a true light. 
Capital Punishment Unlawful and Inexrpedient. An 
ssay on the Punishment of Death. By Joun 
Rirron. London: W. and F. G. Cash. 1553. 


We have read this essay with much _ pleasure. 
a view of the subject nearly 
altogether new, repudiating many of the stock 
arguments of his predecessors, and clearing his 
own ground in an untrodden path. He contends 
that the punishment of death was prohibited dur- 
ing the antediluvian period—that during the pa- 
triarchal period, from Noah to Moses, murder was 
punishable by death in virtue of a law directly 
promulgated by the Divine Governor of the world 
—that this law was re-enacted under the Jewish 
theocracy, when it was levelled against other 
crimes besides that of murder, bearing the charac- 
ter of treason and sin—and that, with the whole 
fabric of judicial and ceremonial statutes and 
usages, it fell to the ground at the advent of Chris- 
tianity, when, not being formally re-enacted, it 
was virtually abolished. He then proceeds to 
reason upon the unlawfulness and inexpediency 
of capital punishments, showing by undeniable 
statistics, that, whenever crimes of whatever 
nature, have been openly punished by death, they 
have invariably increased in number; and that 


when a milder sentence has been the rule, crime 


has decreased in amount. But, though there is 
no denying these facts, and our author has made 
the best possible use of them, we must express our 
conviction that he has not made out a case sulfi- 
ciently strong to warrant us in voting for the total 


Since, however, , abolition of the death penalty from our code. It 
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is not clear to’us that the founder of Christianity 
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did repeal the death law against murder. He ' 


saved the adultress from a punishment dispropor- 
tioned to her crime; but though he must have 
had frequent opportunities during the three years 
of his ministration of saving the murderer, yet he 
never did so. Mr. Rippon concludes from the 
injuction ‘‘ifa man smite thee on one check, turn to 
him the other,” that we are in no case to use the 
sword; but if such admonitions are to be taken 
literally, what were those disciples who had no 


do with them? Our author’s arguments against 
death punishments on the ground of their indurat- 
ing effect upon the multitude are plainly unan- 
swerable; but they tell really, not against capital 


cial disgrace of public executions. Were the law 
executed at night, in the solitude of the prison, 


this indurating effect would be done away, and | 
human life would not be reduced to a discount by | 


making a shameful death the climax of what the 
mob regard as an amusing spectacle. In declar- 
ing, however, 


ternals; we are at liberty, if so inclined, neither labor. 
jusly to seek, nor even to w ish for anything beyond them. 
But such an abuse of liberty, the birthright with which 
not even the power which gave it interferes, induces 
penalty, sooner or later to be paid, involving no less than 
the loss of all for which life is desirable. 

_The relations in which, both objectively and sub. 
jectively, we stand to outward things, are the means ty 
an end- ~ the medium to an introduction to an inner life. 


Every beauty, every excellence, is but the reflection of 


some more striking beauty, some more exalted yet acces. 


sible excellence, whose archetype may be found in the 


‘moral world. 
'combinations of attrac tive grace, or impressive majesty, 


swords, and were recommenced to buy swords, to | | \y present themselves, in nature or in art, is to be 


To rest, therefore, in the former, whatever 


‘content with less than is within our reach—is to give up 


in mid-course the contest for life. Nor is the conse quence 
simply a ne; vative one. To enjoy them for their own sake 


‘only, is to render them the avenging destroyers of the 


the French army. 
for the continuance of capital 


punishment as a law, Ict it not for a moment. 


be supposed that we advocate its indiscrimi- 


nate infliction upon all who are guilty even of, 


murder. There are gradations in crime—even in 
the crime of b lood-shedding, and there should be 
gradations in punishment; but there have been, 
and there may be again, monsters in human shape, 


of whom it may be said that it is the duty of 


society to rid the world at once and for ever. 


which she is a follower extra devout. 


happiness which they were originally designe Ito promote. 
punishment at all, but against the monstrous so- | 7"!PS* y 


Rosalie ; or, The Truth shall make 
Authentic Narrative. London: 
Virtue, and Co. 1853. 

RosatiE is the daughter of a veteran general in 

V ery carly in life she becomes 

thoughtful on religious subjects, and ge 

with the ceremonies of the Romish church, 

A bie. 

testant friend lends her D’Aubigné’s ‘ Neforma- 

tion,’ which unmasks to her comprehension the 
mockeries of Popery—and follows it up by the 


you Free. An 
Arthur . Hall, 


‘the gift of a New Testament, which opens her 
eyes to the truth. She becomes a Protestant, and 


“Life for life,” the old law of retaliation, stern | 


as it is, is the eternal law of justice. It is a law 
the execution of which God has intrusted to man 
fur his own safety, and which we humbly think 
He has never as yet scen fit to repeal. To the 


advocates of abolition, and to all who would sce | 


the full strength of their argument on the subject, 
we can recommend this essay as a close and 


masterly piece of reasoning. 





Outlines of Literary Culture from the Christian Stavd- 
pout. By the Rev. B. Frangcranp, B.A. 
Partridye and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 1555. 

Tuts is a remarkable work, the production of a 
mind richly stored with 
practical wisdom. ‘lo young men starting in a 
career of intellectual culture, and willing to be 
guided through a safe and profitable path, it may 
prove of more value than a whole shelf of books, 
or a season of weekly lectures. It comprehe nds 
a complete though gencral portraiture of litera- 
ture both ancient and mode rn, In its spiritual and 
moral aspects; and while inculcating a profound 
sense of the pleasures derivable trom literary pur- 
suits, sets the student upon his guard against the 
errors and fallacies of speculative sceptics and 
transcendental mystics. We quote a passage 
showing the spirit of the book, which we warmly 
recommend to our readers :— 


Life is one thing, and the final design of life is another: 
and, as experience too often show S. it is possible to enjoy, 
to a certain extent, the one, without attaining the other. 


Knowledge aud enjoyment may find their limits ia ex- 


London: | 
the whole 


sound knowledge and. 


then, by an unnatural mother, is turned out of 
doors, with six francs in her pocket. She finds 
an asylum in the house of her triend, whence she 
afterwards visits her mother, with whom a very 
partial reconciliation ensues—the unhappy parent 
dying shortly after. Such are the events of this 
story, which is told in a plain and simple manner, 

but at the same time with an intelligence of the 


subject, to say the lcast of it, extraordinary in a 


new convert. The picture here drawn of what, 
for want of a better term, may be called the reli- 
vious lite of French Roman Catholic families, is, 


‘as we happen to know, exccedingly life-like, and 
utiords a good guarantee for the authenticity of 


narrative, which is not lacking in 
details of a rather startling character. 
Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, on Loard an 
American t’rigate. By N. Parker Wintts. Lom 
don; ‘T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, 1853. 
We have had an abundance of literature upon the 
subject of the shofes of the Mediterranean, and 
are likely to have plenty more. It is an inex- 
haustible topic, and one which assumes a new 
aspect under the treatment of every writer. This 
volume of Mr. Willis’s, under a different form, 
has long been known to the public, and we are 
glad to see it in this neat and convenient shape 
made accessible to persons of all grades. We are 
not aware of any other work of the same class 
containing in the same compass so much informa- 
tion, or written in so agreeable and readable 4 
style. Without any pretensions to humour, it is 
pleasant and sprightly throughout, and contains 
an astonishing number of truthful pictures of 
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men and manners—customs, social and national— 

sketched from the life, and illustrative of that 
uliar civilization, or the want of it, which 

characterizes the southern shores of Europe. 

There are few works, considering its merely 

nominal price, which we could more warmly re- 

commend to the pocket or carpet-bag of the tra- 
veller by steam-boat or rail. 

A Visit to Mevrico, by the West Indian Islands, 
Vueatan and United States, &. by W. P. 
Rosertson. In two volumes. London: ‘Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 1855. 
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volumes contain a great deal of valuable as well 
as readable matter; and were they cut down by 
a practised hand to half their bulk, would make a 


capital book. 





The Poetry of Home. A Poem, in three Parts. By 
Goopwyn Baruay. London: W. Tweedie, 357, 
Strand. 1853. 


Goopwyn Baxrwpy is the poet of the domestic 
affections—a man of large heart and large sym- 
pathics, and moderate desires, which ought to 
be gratitied, and which we hope are gratified. He 


a. 


: ; sings a song of home very much to our mind. 
Some years ago Mr. Robertson published, in con- roar him :-— : + 
junction with his brother, a series of letters on ef 

araguay and South America. They contained (ive me a home with garden lawn around sila , hk 
much new and interesting matter, and were !#e sWeet grass mingled with the Hower «decker ground, € 

as rvedly well received "The resent ublica- Let it slope gently to the solt breathed south, +4 
— dee ; : at A “| And quat? its warm draughts with a thirsty mouth ; 5 
tion is also a joint production—the author's daugh- | Let a wreen valley fair before it spread, ij 
ter contributing no inconsiderable quantity of the | And through its meads a bright blue stream be led ; = 
matter of these two volumes. We shall be /«t = ro hid, meee, re acelm sky - 
accused of a want of gallantry, in expressing our) Bend o'er and hide the neighbouring town from eyo ; 

. . . * * . 
conviction that the work would have been all the | — rss : : i 
better if the lady’s share in it had been omitted. | 4 let @ winding path amid the trees i 9 
a “ : : . | Lead to quaint seats and bowers of shady ease 7 
It is little more than idle gossip, volatile and, ‘ . ’ | 
° . . . ° . * . * * 
flippant, without being either lively or witty— | _ - Pi 
: 7 z And then within let woman fair be found— % 


very like the prate of a travelled abigail or an 
ex-milliner, and tautological ad nauseam, intorm- 


Queen of the hearth—with household honours crowned! 
| The lady of the board—supremely sweet 


‘ Se. 


ing us over again of what we already knew, vheed Whose daily duties sandal angels’ feet ! F 
the sober narrative of the father. Mr. Robertson | Companion— counsellor! a shield from strife ! a 
° . ° . me's en! an’s 1 p— ovina. fai : nife! a 
sailed in the Avon, in December 1848, and after Home's queen! man’s help—a loving, faithful wife! 
iscrabl acage. i hich the v l was Aud let glad children play her steps beside— 46 
“ys » e ai » r ‘ ae as = s . . ° 
a Muse abie passage, in Wile - 1] eCSSC | Girls, gentle, graceful—boys with noble pride : 
driven out of its course and obliged to touch at 8 i c . b P 
Madeira, arrived safely at St. Thomas’s. From : , ye Ps 4 
\ } or V oo | 1 th A little library of spirits rare : ei 
thence he started for cra Cruz, on board the} parth’s great historians and sweet singers fair— ; 
forth, the captain of which contrived to wreck | Kind saints, old sages—souls who cannot die, 3 


her on the Alcarres reef, by which the ship was_ 


lost, and the passengers had a narrow escape with 
their lives—afterwards recovering a part of their 
property. 
is graphic and striking, and his testimony to the 
bravery and good conduct of the officers and crew, 
is equally honourable to himself and to them. The 
shipwrecked party managed to get to Mexico in 
a schooner, landing at Vera Cruz on the 10th of 
February. The descriptions of Mexican scenery 
and Mexican customs are the most interesting 
part of the book, although something too loose 
and lengthy in detail. Together with these, in 
the second volume, we have a history of the Real 
del Monte Mining Company, which it will be 
remembered the shareholders in England broke 
up in disgust, after a vast expenditure of capital, 
aud inany years of wearisome expectation without 
any return. The mine is now paying a profit, 
and promises an enormous yield at no very distant 


The author’s account of the shipwreck | 





But in their thoughts live on immortally : 

| Home's friends !—its purifying element— 

| Who teach us wisdom, industry, content ; 

With such a home, O who would envy wealth? 

\\ ith such a blome, and competence, anil health ’ 
no marble dome should rise 

A truer temple grateful to the skies! 


give me such: 


| This is the very thing we happen to want our- 


selves, only we never thought of wishing for it 
If our poet, who paints it so 


in such a strain. 
‘well, will tell us where it is to be had, we pack 
‘up our carpet-bag, and are off to-morrow. 
Emigration Fields Contrasted. The 

By C. Henstruocse, Jun. London: 
S53. 


Emigration. 
Lhiggins, ee. \ 
K. Lardwicke, Carey-street. 


Tuese are a series of lively lectures by a clever 
and practical man who speaks from experience, 
having personally visited the colo ies and settle- 
ments of which he treats. Mr. Hursthouse vin- 


| 
' 





period, when the works now in progress, shall be | dicates the claims of the British colonies above 
completed. Our author’s stay in Mexico was/all other emigration fields, and of those he evi- 
very brief: lie went thither in the capacity of dently prefers New Zealand. We believe that he 
Commissioner of the Mexican bondholders, whose | is right in his preference. New Zealand is proba- 
business he appears to have had the tact and bly destined to become in some future age the 
good fortune to settle satisfactorily. He returned | Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere ; the 
‘irough the United States, and crossed the Atlan- | circumstances of climate, temperature, natural 
lc in thirteen days, being favoured with a return | resources and situation, all point to that consum- 
passage as pleasant and agreeable, as his outward | mation. These lectures deserve an extensive 
voyage had been wretched and disastrous. These | circulation. 
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Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of an' ble picture of Austrian tyranny and misrule. He 
Italian. ¥dinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. js compelled to lead a lazy life in spite of inclina- 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1553, tions to the contrary. While dawdling away his 

Turne are signs of genuineness about this narra- time, he receives a letter from a young lady, the 

tive which induce us to accept it, with some re- daughter of one of the most illustrious of the 

servation, for what it professes to be—the actual Genoese aristocracy, who has conceived a passion 
life experience of a modern Italian gentleman, a for him, and appoints a meeting. The assigna- 
fugitive for political reasons, from his native tion of course leads to a love affair, with the 
country. His story commences with his child- whole particulars of which the reader is made 
hood, when he is receiving the first tinge of the acquainted, and which says about as much for the 
humanities from “a tall, lanky, sallow-faced, half- | discrimination and prudence of the fair Lilla as it 
starved young Abbé” who comes every day after | does for the modesty of her lover. Simultaneously 
dinner to initiate him into the mysteries of the with this apocryphal passion goes on a secret poli- 
Latin tongue, and who, for the honorarium of tical conspiracy, of which Lorenzo is a member, 
three-pence an hour, teaches him to decline bonus, having for its object the overthrow of the Aus- 
bonior, bonissimus. The tutor is daily afflicted’ trian domination. The thing being stupidly 
with pains “‘ ventral and subventral, in stomach managed, of course takes wind—the secret is in 
and entrail,’’ only to be cured by the exhibition of possession of the enemy before it is ripe for ex- 
brandy administered by his pupil. When the! plosion—the conspirators are some arrested and 
three-penny professor has done what he could for put to death, and others seek safety in flight. 
him, he is removed to the Royal College at Ge-| Among these latter is Lorenzo, who contrives after 
noa, where he spends five years of his life. some delay to embark on board a boat for France, 

Passing over the first four, Lorenzo devotes several but not before he has discovered another fair 

chapters to the events of the fifth, from which we | creature dying for love of him, and whom he 

gather a remarkable insight into college life in | leaves disconsolate, together with the aristocratic 

Italy. The Royal College would appear to be a Lilla, to mourn his loss. On board the boat 

species of academy of big boys rather than of which is to bear him from his enemies, Lorenzo 

young men, pursuing their studies with the aid of | takes it into his head that the crew are bent on 
regular professors, but under the rule and direction | murdering him, and, panic-struck with unworthy 
of monks and ecclesiastics, who maintain a very | fear, insists on being put on shore. He skulks 
lax kind of discipline and have not the power to | about the coast in terror of capture ; but fortu- 
compel subordination. Their chief punishment is} nately meeting with a friend, is by his means 
imprisonment in dungeons for certain offences; | again embarked for France. By mistake or de- 
and this our hero himself undergoes for the crime | sign, the boatmen set him on shore on an island 
of reading Milton’s Paradise Lost. In these re-!| at the mouth of the Var, which he contrives, 
miniscences of school-boy life there is an unplea- how he hardly knows, to scramble across—when, 
sant vein of self-gloritication. Lorenzo himself after a rather doubtful reception by the French 
gains all the prizes for scholarship and composi- | douaniers, his perils and his story are at an end. 

tion, wins all the battles, and subdues all the’ Such is a very cursory review of the principal 
tyrants. The battles, by the way, are silly affairs, ‘events in this life-history. The value of the 
in which the face is not to be touched—the com-_ story is not much; but apart from the egotism of 
batants slapping and mauling each other like the writer, and distinct from his personal adyen- 
angry girls: it is easy to see that a plucky tures, there are many things recounted in this 

Etonian of fourteen would have licked Lorenzo’ yolume well worth the perusal of an Englishman. 

and the whole college at his heels seriatim before We know no other book in which Italian life in 

breakfast, and thought nothing of it. Among the our day has been so candidly and minutely de- 
students is one Vadoni, who amuses himself by lineated—and none, for the author is really an 
catching rats, dipping them in turpentine, setting accomplished man, in which the social results of 
tl.em on fire, and then releasing them. This in- gq wretched political position are so fully and 
fcernal monster meets not a word of rebuke at the. forcibly brought home to the feelings. We have 
writer’s hands, but a great deal of misplaced a liking for Uncle John, and shall oblige the 
sympathy when, in after years, in consequence of reader with a taste of his quality. The following 
the whining cowardice which ever accompanies isa conversation between uncle and nephew : 

spontancous cruelty, he is forced to moons at ® You see things,” says the uncle, “not as they are, but 
monk (being good for nothing better) against his | 4. your imagination paints them. Pretty nearly every 
will, On leaving college Lorenzo turns fop, and one, I allow, despises and detests the Government, but it 
visits his uncle John, a man of shrewd common does not thrive the less for that. Analyze society, and 
sense Which he enunciates in a characteristic way. ‘tell me where you see those manly virtues, that spirit of 

This middle-aged gentleman is the best character %¢!f-sacrifice, which regenerate nations. Look at our 

in the book, and might have had a great deal noties, cOe TRAE. 1 he old men sulk at the Gover. 

. s : : : ment; do youthink it is from the love of liberty? Pshaw: 

more to say in its pages, with the happiest effect; they do so because they would like to hold the reins 
but Lorenzo gives little heed to his good advice, themselves. The young ones think only of their horses 
and falls into diftic ulty and danger by the neglect and their mistresses. The middle class is eaten up by 
of it. The narrative of the young man’s endea- selfishness : each individual rege isengrossed by his office, 
; *.. . or his counting-house, or his clients—all, in general, by 

vours to complete his studies preparatory to his the rage for making money. Number One is their God.” 

entering upon his profession, furnishes a deplora-, “But the people, uncle 2” 
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“T come to them next. The people are ignorant and | 
superstitious (it is not by their own fault, to be sure, but 
they are so), and therefore the slaves of the priests, those 
born enemies of all progress. The people hear mass in 
the morning and get drunk at night, and think, notwith- 
standing, that ail is right with God and their conscience. 
What then remains? A certain number of young men, 
crammed with Greek and Roman history; enthusiastic, 
generous—I do not deny it—but perfectly incapable of 
doing anything but getting themselves hanged. Absence 
of virtue, my dear boy, is synonymous with impotence. 
The mass is rotten at the core, I tell you. Suppose, for 
a moment, that you could make tabula rasa of that which 
exists, What would you build with such materials? An 
edifice which rests upon decayed rafters is faulty in its 
foundations, and will crumble with its first shock. The 
evil is at the very root of society.” 

“Well, then,” cried 1, vehemently, “let us attack the 
evil at its root.” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” said my uncle, rising in alarm, 
and biting his nails; **do you think that society can be 
turned like a pancake ? Why the boy 1s on the straight road 
to Bedlam.” 

“But, uncle, if to find fault with the root of the tree is 
useless, and to attack the root is madness, anything like 
progress is impossible, and one has nothing to do but 
fold one’s hands in despair.” 

“That is not what I say. Progress comes of itself; 
Providence wills it so. There are in the moral world, as 
well as in the physical, mysterious principles at work 
unknown to ourselves, and even in spite of ourselves. 
Thanks to this latent working, things are better to-day 
than they were a hundred, or even fifty years ago, and 
fifty years hence you who are young will see still further 
improvement. One must take present evil with patience, 
and give time leisure to do its work. Let each in his 
humble sphere strive to become better, and render better 
those around him. There, and only there, lies the corner- 
sione of our future regeneration. As for me, my dear 
friend, when, in the first shop into which I may happen 
to go, Lam only asked the fair price, or thereabouts, of 
the article I go to buy, I shall consider my country to have 
made a more important conquest than if it had given 
itself all the institutions of Sparta and of Athens into the 
bargain.” 


We suspect there is much truth in the above 
definition; and if so, the funesta dote C infiniti quai 
beneath which all Italy labours, is due to the 
degeneracy of her own children. Though Mr. 
Benoni does not quite agree with Uncle John, and 
would shrink from his degrading conclusions, it is 
plain, from his own showing, that the mass of 
Italian society ts rotten at the core, and that the 
redemption of his ill-fated land need not be looked 
for from the present generation of her sons. Her 
population, trodden down by aliens, are bound 
hand and foot by her own priesthood, one and all 
of whom would rather see her utterly extinct, 
than again the mistress of thé world at the cost 
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of their own rascally predominance. Of the mer- 
cantule aspect which the Papal Church wears in 
itely, our author affords us a naive example in 
What may aptly be called the Purgatorial Market, 
a kind of Exchange, in which masses for the souls 
of the dead take the character of scrip, and rise 
and fall in value according to the demand of the 
liour and the disposable priest-power. Lorenzo is 
Walking in the Loggia of Banchi, in Genoa :— 

[ was struck with surprise, (he says,) at the great 
iiaber of priests assembled in this spot, some standing 
iN “roups, some sitting on chairs and benches, some walk- 
neupand down. .... One of these last, after having 


tyed ine attentively, muttered, as he passed, some words 
evidently addressed to me, but the meaning of which I 
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I managed to pass very near 
him on my first turn, when he again spoke tome. This 
time I did not lose aword of what he said. “Any 
masses, sir? very cheap.” I could make nothing of it; 


could not catech..... 


_and he, no doubt, seeing as much by the blank hesitation 


of my countenance, turned and walked away. It was 
not till some time afterwards, that, by inquiry and per- 
sonal observation, I came to learn the meaning of the 
priest's words, and the motives which brought so many 
of his brethren to thatplace. There is scarcely any man 
so destitute as to die without leaving something to pay 
for a certain number of masses for the benefit of his soul, 
or hardly any poor woman who has not, from time to 
time, some masses performed, either for the soul of a 
deceased relative, or for the cure of some sick member of 
her family, or for some such object. The sale of masses, 
therefore, is very considerable in Italy. I purposely say 
the sale, for the mass is paid for, and forms an essential 
part of the priest's income. The price varies according to 
the demand, exactly like the price of stocks, and, like 
them, masses rise or fall with the greater or less supply 
in the market. .... If it was your wish to have a mass 
said immediately, or if you had an investment of five 
bundred masses to make, you could find what you wanted 
at this place. Brokers (priests, of course) came to meet 
you and made the bargain. Suppose a priest, who had 
some hundreds of masses to say, to be in want of ready 
money, he found there these said brokers, who took the 
masses at a discount, and paid him the difference. Some 
of the big-wigs—Rothschilds of the Exchange—had in 
their pockets thousands and thousands of masses. These 
men monopolized the ware at a good price, and then got 
rid of it at a profit to poor priests, their clients, and thus 
realized considerable gains. This sale of masses some- 
times gave rise to very ludicrous scenes. I have fre- 
quented the place often enough to witness a great variety 
of such. I shall merely note the following :—A livery 
servant, sent by his master, from Albaro, a large village 
at a few miles distance, was bargaining with a priest for 
a mass to be said at the said place. The servant had 
been authorized to bid as much as three francs ; but it 
was Sunday, the weather was bad, and there were but few 
priests at leisure. The merchandize was looking up. 

“TI won't stir for less than five francs,” says the priest, 
turning away, as if to break off the conference. 

“Five francs! Thatis unconscionable,” returned the 
servant; why, one might get a novena (a service per- 
formed nine days running) for that !" 

“ Well, then get your novena, but you shall not have a 
mass.” 

The priest crossed a street, and entered a liquor shop. 

“ Boy, a glass of brandy!” said he to the lad behind 
the counter. 

The servant, who followed close to the priest's heels, 
turned pale. If the priest should break his fast, farewell 
to all hope of a mass. 

“Tll give four francs, though I am sure I shall be 
scolded.” 

“Five frances!" that's my first and last word,”—raising 
the glass to his lips, “you may take it or leave it, as you 
please.” 

He was just on the point of swallowing the contents, 
when the servant stopped his hand, saying, 

“You drive a very hard bargain; however, you shall 
have the five francs ;" and so it was settled. 


This is rich. Of course, if the priest had 
swigged the brandy, the soul in purgatory must 
have grilled on for another twenty-four hours at 
least—and when stocks are high, and masses 
above par, purgatorial coals are at a premium. 
Think of the big-wig, too, bulling the market till 
he gets a thousand or two of tortured souls in his 
pocket, and holding them over until, by selling a 
bear, or some such manouvre, he can bring down 
the price, and get rid of them at a spanking pro- 
fit. Talk of Goths and Huns! the cowl and 
shaven crown are the curse of the Italian peninsula, 
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and have done more than all the barbarians of the 
north to consummate and perpetuate her degrada- 
tion and ruin. 

We have said above that we accept this narra- 
tive as genuine, with a reservation. 
that reservation on behalf of the ladies of 
Italy, whom we firmly believe to be thoughtlessly 


libelled in those supposititious personages Lilla | 
All the oaths that were ever sworn | 


and Santina. 
should never make us believe that these are any- 
thing more than desperate fictions, resorted to to 
give a dash of the tender passion to this other- 
wise agreeable story. If Lorenzo had really been 
80 tremendously killing as he insinuates—if he 
had turned the head of a young lady of one of the 
most illustrious families in Genoa, and of the Gipsy 
Santina to boot—he would have been too prudent 
to have said anything about it, and too much of a 
gentleman. There is an Itali: in maxim against 
‘‘kissing and telling,” the spirit of which he would 
never have violated, had he really been in a con- 
dition to violate it. The fact of his prating is 
proof incontestible that he had nothing of the 
kind to prate about—and therefore our English 
damsels may tolerate his presence without any 
fear that dreadful consequences will ensue. For 
the rest—this volume is written in capital style, 
rarely smacking of foreign idioms, contains abun- 
dance of interesting and useful matter, and may 
be read with pleasure from beginning to end. 
History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 
By J. H. Merte D'Aveiene, D.D. Vol. Y. 
Translated by H. Wuirr, B.A. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1853. 


Tere was a time when Merle D’ Aubigné’s bril- 


We make. 








liant dramatic style passed current with nearly | and kings, 


all England as the sterling metal of church history, | 
which rung so true that every one seemed to feel 
it, by a sort of instinct, to be the right thing at 

lust and no counterfeit—no mistake at all. Seeing 
with the keen perception of genius how the 

partisans of either side, clamouring like veritable 
Homeric heroes, with foul mouths and clashing 
armour, had made a great part of the world glad 
to escape from their din, in spite of the deep and | 
abiding interest of the story; he seized upon a. 
form of writing at once more artistic and more 
interesting, and in which his real polemical cha- 
racter was concealed, as it were, by the toga and | 
the buskin of histrionie history. Others, indeed, 
had already recorded the leading events of that 
great era in a manner equally free from passion, 
prejudice, or dulness. They had done so, how- 
ever, by making the Reformation only an episode, 

and ( ‘harles, instead of Luther, the hero of the 
time. In the splendid pages of Robertson, the 
religious awakening of the age ranks along with 
(ireck letters, the printing-press, and Peruvian 
mines; While the intrigues of Versailles and the 

Fscurial carry off the interest from Wittemburg 
and Worms. So it was also with other notable 
histories. They chronicled battles and treatises, 
and overlooked the broad spirit of the age; they 


Do 
marked every little noisy wave that burst in idle 
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were but the ripple, showing where it chafed and 
how it rose. In their hearts all men felt that 
this was egregiously wrong. Such a picture did 
not pourtray the features of the sixteenth century, 
Like the veiled statue in the “‘ Exhibition,” it was 
a curious trick of art, showing how one might 
be persuaded that he saw what he did not see, 
and understood what was purposely concealed. 


D’Aubigné perceived this; and perhaps his chief 
‘merit is, that he has given their proper place to 
'the real dramatis persone, without seeming to be 


a mere partisan of the Reformation, and has ex- 
hibited the spirit of the time from a higher point 
of view than our philosophical historians. 

His former volumes came upon us, thercfore, 
with all the freshness of absolute novelty, and 
were received, in consequence, with almost unpre- 
cedented favour. History had rarcly been made 
so readable. There were all the minuteness of 
biography and all the charms of romance, to illus- 
trate a subject of universal interest. Luther in 
the miner’s cottage; Luther singing hymns as a 
poor scholar, that he might be “able to read his 
breviary ; Luther wrestling in his convent after 
the straitest sect of the Pharisces; Luther finding 
a Bible, and taking counsel with Staupitz and 
other godly men, who lingered like morning stars 
in the early twilight of the dawning gospel; 
Luther in Rome, kissing the steps of the Sistine 
Chapel, while his heart swells within him at the 
iniquities of the place; Luther encountering 
Tetzel, and jingling, in his rude Saxon way, the 
box of gold juggled out of poor sinners; Luther 
burning the bull—marching to Worms, though 
there might be as many devils in it as tiles on the 
housetops ; and Luther appearing before emperor 
with his brave, “Here [ stand— 
I cannot do otherwise—God help me—Amen.” 
These and many similar scenes came on our com- 
mon English public in such a way that its honest 
heart could not follow the great champion of the 
Reformation, without breaking forth into a cheery 
‘‘ Well done,” to the no small benefit of the his- 
torian“and his publisher. 

There was something also opportune in the 
time when the previous volumes of this work 
made their appearance. Young gentlemen at 
Oxford, with fastidious tastes and high ecclesias- 


tical notions, had been now for a long while 


hinting that the sixteenth century had done a 
bungling job, whereof our England had reason to 
be ashamed. Friar Martin was no favourite with 


them, and for Zwingle, and Calvin, and Knox, 
even Cochlius could ‘not speak too bitterly about 


them, according to the gospel of old Wicklyffe’s 
“Alma Mater.’  Melancthon they could “have 
tolerated ; but Beza and Bucer were consigned to 
the uncov enante d mercies of Maimbourg and his 
confréres. Medieval letters, red and black ; ; me- 
disval churches and ageraek medi«val saints 
and doctrines, floated in their minds through @ 
golden mist of titel beside which the poor 
prosaic realities of the Reformation, with its 
Bible, and logic, and vehemence, and faith, 
played but a poor figure, like a comparison of 


foam, and forg t the great tide of which these Exe ter Hall with the hallowed precincts of Oriel 
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ond Magdelene. Fantastical young men, and old | 
women of either sex, had been going on for a time 
in this strain—talking, writing, chanting hymns, 
and bedizening Oriel windows with apocryphal 
saints, and altars with candlesticks and orna- 
mental altar-cloths; and many had begun to. 
believe that these accredited shepherds were really 
going to lead the flock from the scanty fields of 
the Reformation, to stiller waters and fresher 

tures of a more primitive Christianity. Luther 
was to give place to Ignatius, and Calvin to Cle- 
ment; and the apostolic fathers were to beget a 
new era, without the errors of Rome and the 
discords of Protestantism, without the sensualism 
of the Vatican and the vulgarity of the meeting- 
house. Tracts, stories, poems, were rapidly in- 
noculating England with the ideas of these hopeful 
regenecrators, whose creed it was, that the world 
could only make progress by going back as fast as 
‘possible—when this history of the Reformation 
suddenly arrested their progress, and if it did not 
convert any of their followers, did, we have no_ 
doubt, prevent some from joining their ranks, by 
the new view it presented of that great work which 
is the best heritage of modern Christianity. 

D’ Aubigné showed that the men of the sixteenth 
century were not men to be sneered at by these 
fastidious gownsmen in Oxford. If genius, learn- 
ing, profound thought, and untiring zeal are re- 
spectable qualities, the heroes of that age are 
surely worthy of honour. So far, indeed, Carlyle 
had already vindicated both Luther and Knox 
from the opprobria of those who were alike igno- 
rant and malicious. In his own pithy way the | 
biographer of Cromwell had nailed to the counter | 
a vast amount of the false coin which had been 
circulating to their damage. But his standpoint 
was so different trom that of the general religious 
spirit of the age, that he could get only a limited | 
dittusion of his own nobler sentiments, It was 
not enough to vindicate these men on anything 
less than high Christian principles. A hero-wor- 
shipper could not do this; and, therefore, although | 
there might be no one who could enter the lists 
and stand a blow of his curtal-axe, still the mat- 
ter was far from being decided even when this 
stalwart knight sounded his challenge-trumpet, and 
met with noreply. D’Aubigné, however, took up 
the ground he had failed to occupy; and while 
surrounding Luther and his compeers with all the 
splendid attributes of heroism which every ge-- 
nerous mind could understand and feel, he intro- 
duced them also to the circle and bosom of our 
religious affections, and proved, with all his ble- 
tuishes, that the history of the Reformation is 
a splendid page in the biography of the livir 
Jesus. 

Unhappily for himself, seeing the extended sale 
of his works in this country, and feeling that the 
profits had, from our copy-right law, done little 
for his own purse, the poor Swiss pastor ventured 
on the publication of two other works, in the in- 
terval betwen the fourth and fifth volumes of his 
history. Iastily got up and showily wiitten,— 
though not without value intrinsically, they failed 
“ sustain his reputation, or to sutisly the expec- | 


ig 


a bubble railway scheme. 
that either the author or publisher had been playing 
on its gullibility ; and turned away in ill humour, 
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tations of his admirers. On the credit of his name 
they issued far above par, and sank as rapidly as 
The reading public felt 


leaving them to settle between them who was the 
guilty party. The effects of this, we have no doubt, 


Merle D’Aubigné will now feel; nor will it be 
easy for him, with all his skill and versatility, to 


regain the place he then lost in the esteem of 
thinking and well-instructed Englishmen. 
Whether the present volume of his history will 


help to re-establish his credit, is a question we 


shall not pretend to settle. It has all the ease of 
his old style—all his graphic power—all his dra- 
matic excellence and faults, and is beyond ques- 
tion a pleasant readable book. Whether it be, 


however, the lingering suspiciousness produced 


by “The Protector,” or whatever the cause be, 
we certainly felt an uneasy sensation of distrust, 


while reading the first part, in which he traces 


from the earlicst ages of our English ecclesiastical 
history the intrigues and aggressions of the Bishop 
of Rome, by which he finally managed to over- 


throw the Culdee Church, and establish his own 


influence paramount in Britain. Living here in 
the midst of all the ferment produced by Wise- 
man’s letter from the Flaminian gate, and Russell’s 
epistle to the Bishop of Durham—remembering 
“what a Guy” our cockney enthusiasm made of 
it, and what a full-hearted Protestant hatred of 
wafer gods and confessionals seemed all of a 
sudden to be aroused in the bosom of little boys 
who write with chalk on the pavements, or tumble 
alongside an omnibus for a penny, as the case 
may be; we really could not avoid shrugging our 
shoulders at the elaborate essay on Papal aggres- 
sion to which Merle D’Aubigné has treated us ; 
more especially coming as it does a day after the 
fair, When Wiseman and Cumming, Bennet and 
Candlesticks are all of them forgotten, left high 
and dry on the beach by the tide of rapid events 
which leaves us here in England no time to look 
back on what we have once done and determined. 
It secms now scarce becoming the dignity of grave 
history to trace the genealogy of Pius LX. from 
Pope Vitalian, and that of Dr. Wiseman from 
Bishop Wilfred; ‘The Romish Aggression ”’ is 
replaced to-day by the new Budget; and the 
Irish Brigade occupies the place of the Popish 
Prelates; and Merle D’Aubigué has forgotten that 
we live fast here in England. 

Setting aside, however, the unhappy twist he 
has thus given to lis preliminary narrative, and 
the somewhat dogmatic character of many of his 
assertions with regard to the opinions and free- 
dom of the early British Church, of which so 
little can be known with any certainty; there is 
much in this volume, which if not very new to 
English readers, is at least told in a way that is 
likely to give it more general acceptance than per- 
haps we could predicate for any other history of 
the times. Forming only a branch of bis great 
subject, it presents the annals of the English Re- 
formation, not as our own writers have been apt 
to do, in an insulated form, as if dissociated from 
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the great German movement, but in its connection 
with the whole influences then at work in Europe. 
This, indeed, has not yet appeared so fully as we 
doubt not it will come forth hereafter; but it is 
obviously his purpose thus to connect it with the 








tide of events on the Continent, and to show that ' 
while in a great measure independent in its origin, | 
the movement in Britain flowed along with that. 
which swept at the same time over all the nations 
of the west. This affiliation of our reformed in- 
stitutions, by which he means to prove them kin- 
dred to those of Protestant Germany, will be 
brought out by shewing the influence of the Bible 
on the scholars and people of both countries; and 
by clearing away those political agencies which 
have been too often confounded with the real 
sources of the religious revival of that time. In 
part this has been already achieved; and, while 
the characters of Henry and Wolsey, and Crom- 
well, have been ably drawn, it is made evident 
that however an over-ruling Providence rendered 
them subservient to its own high designs, these 
were not the fathers of the Reformation in Eng- 
land. This is not, of course, new to readers of 
our history ; but there are some lights cast upon 
their transactions by our author which are, we 
think, both new and important, as additional ar- 
guments in favour of the received opinion. The 
point to which he has yet brought the narrative, 
however, just leaves us where the interest of the 
story is deepest, as shewing the real sources of 
the Anglican Reformed Church, in its specific 
form as it has existed since that day. Enough 
has been done to show that the Bible was the 
source of our Protestantism ; but he has not yet 
entered on that Erastian influence which combined 
with the old book to form Anglicanism. The 
train, however, is laid, and we fully expect if 
Dr. D’Aubigné be true to himself, that this part 
of his book will yet sustain his high character, 
and further the cause of truth and religion in our 
country. 


Classic and Historie Portraits. By James Brvece. 
In two volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
(Successors to Colburn,) Great Marlborough-street. 
1853. 

Brocraruy is the most delightful and engrossing 

of all studies, and being, according to the dictum 

of the poet, the most proper, is at the same time 
the most protitable. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Bruce for these exceedingly interesting ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of the great and good— 
the infamous and the vile who have figured in the 
past history of the world. The task which he 
has undertaken is one which, to the best of our 
recollection, has never before formed the chicf, we 
might almost say the exclusive object of any 
writer in the same department of literature. He 
seks to reproduce the men and women whose | 
good or bad acts have given them universal cele- | 
brity—not in their moral or intellectual grandeur | 
or baseness, of which their works and deeds may | 
be presumed to afford a sufficient testimony—but 
in their outward and visible form, as they stood 
before the eyes of their cotemporaries—that we 
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may see what pressure of humanity the beings whom 
we admire or detest received from the hands of Na- 
ture. He is quite rightinsupposing that in fulfilling 
such a task he is gratifying a general wish, 
Readers of Biography do desire a more intimate 
personal acquaintance than is generally afforded 
them of those who have influenced the world at 
the distance of centuries after their decease; and 
whatever information with regard to them, that 
is based upon reliable authority, Mr. Bruce can 
produce, he may depend upon it will be gratefully 
received. Our author seems to be fully aware 
that in this matter authority is everything, and 
he takes sufficient care not only to produce his 
witnesses, but to inform us what degree of credi- 
bility is attachable to their evidence. The result 
of his labours is a very agreeable work, from the 
perusal of which one rises with a conviction that 
it is all too brief, and a regret that many touches 
are yet wanting to complete even the outline of 
some of our historical favourites. But we must 
be thankful for what we can get in this way, nor 
expect too much from one who labours in a dark 
quarry, choked up with the rubbish of it may be 
twenty centuries and more. It is much, in such 
a case, to feel assured, as the readers of this work 
will feel assured, that the matter thus laboriously 
gathered together possesses a definite value—that it 
is not the invention of the fictionist and romancer, 
but the reliable and often concurrent testimony of 
contemporary writers, who must have known, and 
who could have had no earthly motive for misre- 
presenting the facts which they recorded. 

We must take a glance at some few of the cele- 
brities, numbering altogether nearly three-score, 
personally delineated in these volumes. Amongst 
the first is our old friend A¢sop, who, though he 
has been time out of mind a cripple and a hunch- 
back, was nothing of the sort until a Byzantine 
monk, of the fourteenth century, reviving a de- 
ceased scandal, chose to make him so. We have 
here Bentley’s vindication of the great fabulist, 
proving that he was not the ugly lump of de- 
tormity which the world has been content to sup- 
pose him. The following portrait of Socrates is 
curious :— 

In addition to his baldness (which of itself constituted 
ugliness among the ancients) Socrates had a dark com- 
plexion, a flat nose, protuberant eyes, and an ungracious 
expression. His health and his strength, however, were 
good. He served as a soldier in his country’s wars ; and 
in marching and enduring the fatigues of military dis- 
cipline was without a rival. He could also suffer well 
both hunger and thirst; and when the time for fasting 
was past, and the time for feasting arrived, he was noted 
for being able to hold a larger quantity of drink than apy 
of his comrades, without being the worse for it. 


This capacity for liquids, the ability of getting 
‘‘fou’’ without being drunk, was a great accom- 
plishment among the ancients. Occasional de- 
bauches were held to be commendable, and indeed 
it was the practice for two thousand years with 
the physicians, to recommend their patients to get 
drunk once a month! ; 

The paper on Alcibiades gives occasion to a dis- 
cussion on one-eyed beauties, squinters, &c. 


Princess Eboli, mistress of Philip II. of Spaip, 
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had but one eye, but was, notwithstanding, a 
miracle of beauty. 
Maguiron, the most beautiful man of his time, 
who had lost an eye, that the following famous 
epigram was made :— 
Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque deos ; 
Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, 
Sic tu cwcus Amor, sic erit illa Venus. 


The author of this epigram, which is equal to 
anything of the sort in any language, was one 
Amaltheo, an obscure Italian poet. 

Leaving the ancients, and coming down to later 
times, we find the following passage on Mary 
Queen of Scots, which will be read with in- 
terest :— 


Mary did not neglect the care of her beauty during 
her long imprisoninent in Fotheringay Castle. Brantome 
jsrapturous about the charms of her person, which the 
awkwardness of the executioner unexpectedly exposed, 
when he tore off the body of her gown, and her low 
collar. But Mary, who like Anne Bullen, studied effect 
in death, had prepared to be charming in the last scene ; 
and, like Anne Bullen, she was not only pious, but really 
witty in her dying moments. She hastily gathered her 
dress about her, and pleasantly reproved the executioner 


by saying: “I am really notin the habit of putting off 


my clothes before so much company.” If Mary had not 
murdered the worthless and heartless Darnley, she 
would have been deservedly ranked amongst the most ami- 
able of women; while her long captivity, and her death on 
the seaffold—certainly not on account of her great crime 
—fully entitle her to be regarded as a martyr to her own 
beauty, the victim of another woman who envied her and 
abhorred her for her charms, and who, if Mary had not 
been so provokingly lovely, would have easily pardoned 
her for the death of a husband, who had proved himself 
wholly undeserving of her love or even respect. The 
murderess of Darnley had real injuries to avenge; the 
assassins of Rizzio had simply a thirst of blood to 
gratify. 

We had marked many other passages for ex- 
tract—passages characteristic of the author's 
desire to do justice to the memories of persons 
who have long been regarded as infamous, but 
on whose behalf much may be said, when the cir- 
cumstances amid which they lived and acted are 
taken into consideration. These personal sketches 
are enlivened with many characteristic anecdotes 
and events in the lives of the originals, which 
are but little known to the public, but which 
throw much light on the tempers, dispositions, 
and habits of the parties concerned. No reader of 
history or biography will regret either the money 
bestowed in the purchase or the time devoted to 
the perusal of these volumes. 


Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, prin- 
cipally among the Dens of London. By BR. W. 
VANDERKISTE, late London City Missionary. Lon- 
don: Nisbet and Co., Hamilton and Adams. 1853. 


Six years’ experience among the back slums of 
modern London, have put Mr. Vanderkiste in 
possession of a fund of information respecting the 
struggling, the abandoned, the destitute, and the 
criminal classes of our population, such as could 
hot possibly be derived by any other means. This 
unpretending volume, compiled from his own 
diary, though containing necessarily but a very 
partial account of what he has seen and done, 


It was upon her and Luis de 





furnishes a series of startling disclosures, which, 
were not the public prepared for them by what 


has been previously written, would assuredly not 
obtain credit. 


It is the office of the city mission- 
ary to lift the shabby curtain which veils the 


life-drama of the vicious and the wretched from 


the general gaze, and, penetrating behind the 
scenes, to impart religious instruction, in the 
hope of awakening religious consciousness, in the 
bosoms of the forlorn and miserable actors. Whiat- 
ever expectations the reader may form of the dis- 
closures which a thoughtful and observant man, 

thus occupied for six years, might have to make, 
he will probably find them exceeded in this nar- 
rative. Truth is so much stranger than fiction—the 
sketches of actual biography here given so much 
transcend all that romancists have dared to invent, 
that we find ourselves marvelling more at the 
recital of bare facts, of the authenticity of which 
we are not permitted to doubt, than at anything 
for which heretofore a fertile imagination has 
sought to obtain credence. It is no wonder that 
this work has already run through two large 
editions; the more it is known the more is its 
circulation likely to increase. Few persons inter- 
ested in our social condition and progress, if 
aware of the value of the materials of this volume, 
would long remain satisfied without possessing it: 
we hope to contribute to their satisfaction by 
commending it to thgir notice—the more so as in 
purchasing it they may add their mite towards 
the funds of the Mission, which participates in 
the profit to be derived from its sale. 





Scenes in Other Lands, with their Associations. B 
JonHn Stoventon. London: Jackson and Walford, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 1853. 

Tur title of this volume is more descriptive of its 
contents than, in the present book-making age, 
titles always are. The reader need not look for 
adventures, or even incidents of travel; but if he 
be of a thoughtful and contemplative turn, he 
will find something that will please him better. 

The author excels in descriptions of scenery, and 

in the expression of its influence upon the mind ; 

and, being well versed in the history of the soil 
upon which he treads, be it where it may, his 

‘‘ associations ”’ are always apt, interesting, and 

instructive. Much of this volume is not new to 

us, because we had the pleasure of hearing it 
from the author’s own lips at a certain literary 
institution ; yet it reads none the worse, 
but all the better for that. The chapter entitled 

‘Stories about the City of Berne,” which struck 

us as most entertaining on delivery, we also find 

the most agreeable in perusal—though we prefer 
for extract the following account of a bathing- 


| place, which is both comical and graphic :— 


The baths of Lenk are places of large resort for in- 
valids, who come hither to seek the benefit of the 
medicinal waters. They are impregnated slightly with 
a moderate proportion of sulphate of lime, a li sul- 
phate of magnesia, with faint traces of potass, soda, 
silica, and iron. The temperature of the water which 
forms the springs, being as high as 124° Pahr., is the 
quality which imparts to it its chief value as applied to 
the treatment of the human system, There are eighteen 
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or twenty baths in this little village, and a visit to them 
is among the most amusing things that a stranger can 
conceive. 

Imagine one of them. You entera barn-like building, 
with four large cisterns in it, divided by a narrow path 
way. They remind one of the pits in a tanner’s yard. 
Each cistern is about twenty feet square. And there 
they are, with men, women, and children, sitting up to 
the neck in the water. The bathing-dresses give them 
a strange uniformity of aspect, but their countenances 
and employments afford diversity enough. Some look 
desperately gloomy, and some look brimfull of fun; 


some look on the very brink of the grave, and some so | 


hearty and robust that you wonder what they have come 
there for: some sit silent in a corner; some are singing 
and langhing most lustily; some are having a private 
téte-d-téte; some are taking coffee or snuff from little 


|a writer familiar with public events, and desirous 
of rendering justice to all parties. 
{ 





Christ's College, Brecon, its Past [listory and Present 
( ‘apahilities considered, with lieference to a Bill now 
hefore Parliament. London: Longman and Co. 
Tenby * RK. Mason. 1855. 


Tx1s pamphlet contains many valuable sugges. 
tions in reference to Mr. Goulburn’s Bill for the 
remodelling of the College at Brecon, South Wales, 
The author proposes that the college continue in 
the locality of its original foundation ; but that it 
_be converted into a school for the education of the 
Welsh Clergy, conducted on the same system, and 


wooden tables floating about the water; some are playing | offering the same advantages as the great public 


at chess or draughts, or reading books or newspapers, | 


and some are engaged in squirting water at each other 


through their fingers. This last employment is by no | 


means confined to the juveniles. The presence of stran- 
gers seems to put no restraint on the bathers. ‘There 
they sit, to be looked at or laughed at, perfectly iIn- 
different it seems to what you think of them. Nor is 
their stay in these watery apartments of short duration ; 
eight hours a day do many of them there soak them- 
selves, till they are perfectly sodden; and one might 
imagine before this process, which lasts about three 
weeks, terminates, their hands and feet would be literally 


webbed, At length you see one and another of them | 


emerge and disappear through a side door; and then, 
on quitting the bath-house, it is amusing to watch them 


issuing forth and gliding aeross the street, mutiled up | 


with handkerchiefs, loosely covered with morning gowns 
of divers materials and patterns, and crowned with caps 
of all shapes and sizes. 

On walking out an hour or two afterwards one may re- 
cognise on the promenade some of the quondam inhabi- 
tants of the water. A face before seen squeezed up 
under an oiled bathing-cap, now smiles from under a 
smart bonnet, and a portly figure left wrapped up in a 
bathing-gown, now struts in the attire of a priest in all 
the bravery of sash and bands, and broad brimmed hat ; 
his shoes, of course, glittering with huge buckles. 


These Scenes, with their Associations, carry the 
reader over a good deal of ground—the Rhine, 
the mountains and valleys of Switzerland, some 
of the old Italian cities, and last, not least, 
Venice, which is exhibited in a sort of dream or 
vision, obviously suggested by Dickens's treat- 
ment of the same subject. The book is an 
agreeable companion for a quict hour, and may 
be read more than once with pleasure and profit. 


We must be allowed to add, in justice, that it | 


would be all the better without the writer’s poet- 

ical rhapsodies, which are in an odd kind of blank 

verse—very blank indeed, and containing exam- 

ples of quantity against which we are bound to 

give a decided protest. 

The Dritish Cabinet in 1853. 
and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


London: T. Nelson 


iris along while since the public have been so 


much interested in the personal character and 
political antecedents of a Ministry in power, as 
they are at the present moment. It is natural, 
therefore, that they should desire to know what 
is to be known regarding those to whom the reins 
of Government are intrusted. This volume has 
been prepared to supply that information upon the 
easiest terms. It appears to have been written in 


an impartial spirit, and is, evidently, the work of 


schools in England, at a cost within their means, 
jand lying at their very doors; and further, that 
its benefits should by no means be confined to those 
who are designed for the clerical profession, but 
should be extended to all those of the upper and 
middle classes, of whatever denomination, who are 
willing to avail themselves of it. It is plain 
enough that he who makes this proposition 
has been long intimate with the business of edu- 
cation, and is well qualified to judge of the prac- 
tical working of any educational scheme. He 
anticipates the only valid objections which can be 
urged against his plan, and in answering them 
strengthens his case. He may feel assured that 
his advocacy will not be thrown away; it is too 
eloquent in style, too forcible in argument, too 
rich in practical good sense and liberality of senti- 
ment, to pass unheeded. We know not if these 
few sheets be a specimen of Welshman’s English, 
but we do know that a more chaste, gentlemanly, 
and scholarlike composition we have seldom read. 








Adventures of Sir Jumes Brooke, H.C.B., Rajah of 
Sarawak, de. By Gror6e Foaco, Secretary to the 
National Monuments’ Society. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 1853. 


Mr. Focco has here seraped together a number of 
detached passages from Mr. Brooke’s Diary and 
other documents, with the purpose of making him 
outa monster of ambition and bloodshed. Be the 

tajah guilty or not guilty, we protest against this 
attempt to criminate him in the eyes of the people 
of England while he is upon his trial at Singapore. 
It is possible, by one-sided statements, to get upa 
charge against any man whose actions are before 
the public; but there is small honour in the 
attempt in any case, and it may chance to recoil 
upon the experimenter when he least expects it. 
We shall soon know the truth with regard to this 
complicated business. 





Prison Discipline. By C. M. Onenmain, Governor of 
the Munich State Prison. With a Prefatory No- 
tice, by ALEXANDER Baririg-Cocnrane. London: 
Ridgway. PS53. 

Tris pamphlet furnishes more corroborative tes 

timony of the advantage of mildand reasonable treat 

ment in the management of criminal prisoners. Mr. 

Obermair first broached his opinions on this subject 

nearly thirty years ago. In 1830, he was ap- 

pointed manager of the prison of Kaiserslauten, 
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where he proved the superiority of his system by! 
reforming above ninety-one per cent. of the 
erimint als under his char ve. In 1842, he was 
appointe 1 Governor of Munich Prison, where the 
results of his manage ment were equi illy success- 
ful. Last year Mr. Cochrane, while residing at 
Munich, visited the prison. For the 
what he there saw, and for some valuable extracts 
from Mr. Obermair’s work on Prison Discipline, 

we must send the reader to his pamphlet. 


The Seceptic. By Eniza Lee Foutrex. London: 


‘Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
{ur writer of this little work labours in a good 
cause; but she is a better disputant than a story- 
teller. The narrative has a cheerless, lugubrious 
tone from beginning to end, and terminates in a 
suicide without motive, and under circumstances 
which never did or could induce self-murder in 
this matter-of-fact world of ours. Among the 
characters the only one with a touch of nature 
about him is old Vincent—and he is an obsti- 
nate old fool. Jane is a talking image—a_ pious 
wooden doll, without sense, and, what is worse in 
a pretty young girl, without sentiment. James 
and Alice are the good people of the tracts “ for 
gratuitous circulation,” whom we are thankful to 
siy Wwe never meet with in the 
be hoped never shall. Ralph the sceptic is not 
even a blockhead, but a block without a head, set 
up by Eliza Follen to be knocked pal by Dr. 
Howell at a long shot. The Dr. is an amiable, 
good-natured, polemical ain, very long- 
winded, but not very intelligible, who is continu- 
ally shooting beside the mark, and woefully 
missing his aim. We would hope that the 
author's Christianity is based upon something 
stronger than Dr. Howell has to show—else she 
runs a good chance of being overthrown in argu- 
ment and perverted by the first of Mr. Holyoake’s 


disciples who may think it worth his while to| 


The intention of this work 
is good—but that is all. Let no one expect to 
convert the sceptic by its means; and, on the 
other hand, let no doubter or disbeliever imagine 
that, because he can scatter these arguments to 
the winds, Christianity has no firmer basis to 
rest on. 


undertake the task. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


details of 


instructive. 


| Alexander Kilvour, M.D. London: 


world, and it is to | 





London : R. 
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Memorials of Early Christianity, By G. Mian 
With Tlustrations. London: Hall, Virtue, end 
Co. 1853. 

A rier and popular history of the early church, 

free from polemical discussion and sectarian bias, 

has long been a desideratum. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory is proverbially a dry study, and is associated 
in the minds of most students with the vision of 
ponde rous and dusty tomes, heavy to handle and 
wearisome to read. The author of this volume 
deserves the hearty thanks of the religious world 
for rendering them what we conceive to be a very 
important service. His Memorials contain the 
history of the Church from the public teachings 
of the Saviour down to the time of Constantine ; 
they are excellently written, and while they ex- 
hibit proofs of careful research and sound judg- 
ment, are in the highest degree interesting and 

The book will be a boon to all Pro- 

testant families, and cannot fail to be generally 

appreciated. 
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The Museum of Classical Antijuities : a Quarterly Jour- 
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Mechanics’ Institutions; What they Are, de. By 
Smith, Elder, and 
Co. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1853. 

The Half Century ; its Ilistory, Political and Social. 
By Washington Wilks. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: W. and F.G. Cash. 185% 

Usque Adeo? or, What may be said for the Tonian 
People, de. By an lTonian. London: Saunders and 
Stanford. 1855, 


The National Miscellany for 
John Henry Parker. 

Schools and similar Institutions for the Industrial 
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Jules de Breval. London: Vizetelly and Co. 1853. 

Infidelity ; its Aspects, Causes,and Agencies ; being the 
Prize Essay of the British Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance. By the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Eyemouth, N.B. 
London : Partridge and Oake vy. PSD. 

Journal of Health, for May, 1853. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and C o. 

History of Religious Intolerance in Spain ; or,an Exa 
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COMPANIES. 


Accidental Death Insurance Company.— The annual | | sive increase in the business of the Company since its 


Feteral inecting of the “ Accidental Death Insurance 
( Mibpany 

u thi “es of this 
Ir. Mayne, the 
silel, in the 
{ 


- Company, 7, Bank Buil lings, Lothbury. 
Deputy Chairman of the Board, pre 
absence of Kenyon Parker, hi sq., W.C., 
‘airinan, The advertisement by which the meeting 


; id be n convened having , been re vad, the Secret ary, Mr. 
“ing, read a Re ‘port, of which the 
ess items :—* The gradual but steady and progres- | 


commencement is most | gratifying and satisfac ‘Lory the 


Was held on Monday, the 2nd of May last, at Diree tors, as will be shown in a comparison of the pre 


miums taken during the third year with those of the first 
and second of the Company’s business. The balance 
sheet of the books is on the table for inspection, and a 

copy thereof has been forwarded to each shareholder, in 
terms of the deed of settlement. The total number of 


following are the _ polict ies issued to the 3lst January last is 7 76, of whic h 


3,145 were issued up to the Sst of January, 155%, and the 
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remaining 4,738 during the last year. The premiums 
received during the three years amount to £10,605 19s. 14d., 
of which £1,228 1s. 6d. was received in the first year, 
£2,668 15s. 7d. in the second year, and £6,709 2s. in the 
third year. This shows a rapid but, at the same time, a 
most steady increase in the business, which will be better 
explained in a tabular form as follows :—The premiums 
for the first year were— 


Single premiums ..—.... £443 18 6 
PD cccacheeeee 784 3 0 





For the second year— 
Single premiums........ £258 15 
Annual ditto............ 1,860 1 
PEED cecéccocdsccse ED 


bh 
— 
= 
oe 


~? 


£2,668 1 


Lt 





For the third year— 
Single premiums ........ £237 18 
Annual ditto............ 3,653 18 
Renewals .........+.++- 2,454 Il 
Pending ...cscscccceee S82 19 


Vo Ss > 








£6,709 2 0 





£10,605 19 1 


“Since the commencement of the fourth year there 
has been a still greater improvement. During February, 
March, and up to the 25th of April, the new premiums 
have been as follows :— 


DE e60000006006600006000000008008. Be Oa 
Dt tckandkeceeds osoeensannesedcrss a oe 


a)? SD 





£2,021 10 1 
while the renewals are coming in in a most satisfactory 
Inanner, 

“The amount paid in claims up to the 31st January 
last was £54,522 4s. 10d., of which £1,172 was for fatal, 
and £2,350 4s. 10d. for non-fatal claims, viz.— 

Up to January 1s52— 
Claims—fatal .......... £250 °0 0 





» 
Non-fatal ...... 27113 8 
(521 13° 8 





From Jan., 1852, to Jan., 853— 
Claims—fatal .......... £922 0 O 
Non-fatal ...... 2078 11 2 

3,000 11 2) 








(33 5°22 


4 10) 


“The ordinary expenses for the last year were | 
£3,055 Lis. Sd., but this is greater than the actual current | 
expenses, many of the liabilities of the previous year | 
not baving been paid until after the books were closed | 
for that year. | 

“The last year’s business of the Company will there- | 
fore stand thus :— 


PO cccecseccedbcsesssseeces Bares 8 © 
CRABS cccccccccccees L4000 11 2 
Expenses ............ 3,055 11 8 
Commission ........6. S74 4 °7 


~ 


-~) 


Fr. 
2) 





6,430 





Balance ..ccccscccccecceee £278 1A 7 
“By the balance-sheet, however, it will appear that the | 
funds at the disposal of the Company are as follows :— 
C174 14 7 
2) 0 0 
LS Ces ee 


At bankers’ *eneeoenetnereeeeeneee “ener eveeeneee 
COG TR GERCO cc hb cecersecesaeceors 
Inv estinents *eeweveaeeveeeeeeenreeee e*eeneeee 


, amounted only to £36,948, 


In hands ofagents, say £1,239 17 3 
Deduct for Commission, 


Charges, &c. ......0. 239 17 3 





1,000 Oo GO 
ee 
3245 19 7 

From this should be deducted 
for unsettled claims, say ....-.e.0-6 1000 0 9 
ee 


£2,425 19 7 
“Such being thestate of affairs, the Directors have 
felt it their duty to declare interest upon the paid-up 
capital of the Company, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, under the provision of the l4lst section of the 
schedule to the deed of settlement, for the last half year; 
and have drawn up a resolution to be submitted to the 
meeting to that effect. Since the Directors last met 
the shareholders, the amalgamation of this Company 
with the late Railway Assurance Company has taken 
place, and by that means the whole of the capital has 
been subscribed for, and the amount thereof increase: 
under the Act of Parliament from £100,000 to £110,000," 
The Report was unanimously received and adopted. 
London and Provincial Law Assurance Society.—\t 
the annual general Meeting of the above Society, the 
following Report of the Directors was read:—* The 
Directors, in meeting the proprietors at the end of the 
Society’s seventh year, have little to record beyond the 
fact that they are carefully pursuing the course they at 
first laid down, and are transacting a prosperous and safe 
business with all consistent economy. The Shareholders 
will perceive with pleasure that the premiums on the 


| new assurances effected during the last year amount to 


£3,009 2s. 2d., which exceed the corresponding item of 
the previous year’s balance-sheet by £854 0s. Od. It 
will be seen that there have been sales of consideralle 
sums of stock, the Directors having been enabled to invest 
the proceeds at an improved rate of interest. The average 
rate on the total funds of the Society, is now about 4} 
per cent per annum. The investments on the ‘Ist 
December, 1852, amounted at cost prices, to £95,101 
Iks. &d., of which the sum of £15,675 4s. Od. has 
been invested in the course of the year. At the present 


prices of the funds, the government securities are worth 


considerably more than the sums originally paid for them. 
In estimating the present capital of the Society, the 
shareholders will bear in mind that the paid-up capital 
The income of the Society 
during the past year was nearly £20,000. The whole 
expenses of management (including advertising, but 
exclusive of commission) were £1,912 10s. 5d. It is 
satisfactory to be able to state that, notwithstanding a 
year’s deterioration in the value of the lives insured, and 
the additional risks since undertaken, the claims paid 
during the last year, did not exceed the sum paid in 
1852, viz., £2,400. The Directors cannot help again 
observing, with regret, that many of the shareholders do 
not take due interest in the Society. With a proprietary 
second to none—with an invested capital now amounting 
to upwards of £100,000, and an income execeding 
£20,000 per annum—with the confidence and stability 
which necessarily result from past success, and the near 
approach of a division of profits in 1855, there can be no 
doubt that the Society offers every advantage to the 
assured, (Signed) “GrornGe Marten, Chairman.” 

The statement of receipts and expenditure subjoined 
to the Report, but, which we have not room to insert, 
speaks well for the management of this Society, and 
shows that it is progressing advantageously for 16 
members. 
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